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WORLD SERIES PREVIEW 



Ernie Klack tells his son the facts about 
Carter’s new knitted boxer shorts 


Ernie is having a man-to-man lalk with Ernie. Jr. (who's 
college-bound), about the great comfort and dashing good 
looks of (barter's knitted boxers. Ernie explains that they're 
also very practical lor campus living because they never 


need ironing. W ithout another word. Junior is sold. (Secretly 
he’s been borrowing Ernie's for ages.) So learn from Ernie 
... if you have a campus-hound son, better give him lots of 
Carter’s rut tun knit boxer shorts. Or he’ll take vours. 


Emir Klack is any guy it Ini u ran Care r's knitted boxer short 


ntl considers it uncivilized ( and 


other kind. 





MEANS COMFORT IN KNITTED BOXER 


SHIRTS 


Foulard Print Knit Boxers $1.65 ... at those and other fine stores: AKRON Polsky's • AMARILLO. Blackburn Bios. • BOSTON, Jordan Marih Co. 
CHICAGO. Baskin - All Store* • CLEVELAND The May Co. • OES MOINES. Younkers • DETROIT, J. L. Hudson Co, • GRAND RAPIDS. Paul Steketee A Sons . HOUSTON. Leopold A Price 
LOS ANGELES. Bullock's Downtown, Westwood. Pasadena • MILWAUKEE. T. A. Chapman Co. • NEWARK. Hahno A Co. • NEW YORK. B. Altman; Best A Co ; Franklin Simon 
PHOENIX, Goldwaters Men’s World • ST. LOUIS. Famous Barr Co. All Stores • SPOKANE. The Crescent • SYRACUSE. E. W. Edwaids A Son . WILMINGTON, Kennards 



THE ROCK PASSES WHITE GLOVE TEST 



Rocky Colavito, sensational Cleveland slugger, uses 
Vitalis for his dry, stubborn hair. Creams and cream-oil 
hair tonics ? He took a cut at ’em but didn’t like ’em. They 
gave his hair that greased-down look, left messy stains. 
That’s why the Rock goes for Vitalis. Vitalis® took the 
grease out of hair tonic . . . put in V-7», the gr easeless 
grooming discovery. It keeps hair neat all day, leaves 
no greasy stains as leading creams and cream-oils do. 
And Vitalis protects against dry hair and scalp, fights 
embarrassing dandruff. Try Vitalis yourself . . . today! 



VITALIS 
KEEPS HAIR 
NEAT ALL DAY 
WITHOUT 

GREASE 

...prevents dryness, too. 
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Its proof 

is positively 
heroic 


Not a day goes by but that new 
legions of cocktail lovers hail 
the Martini-Triumphant. 

The MT is an august potion. Its 
crowning glory is Seagram’s 
gin. of which there is none whicher. 
While most gins straggle along 
at 90 proof, Seagram’s marches 
into the cocktail shaker at a 
commanding 94. Hence, it is dryer, 
yet with a sophistication that’s 
soothing to the palate. Such dry- 
smoothness is a magnificent 
improbability. But it’s there. 
Tonight, let joy abound— celebration 
reign. Hail Seagram's, well met! 

SEAGRAM’S 
GOLDEN GIN 

94 PROOF / NO EXTRA COST 
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Cover: The Chieago While Sox R 

The Chicago White Sox spent 
40 years waiting to sit for a 
formal portrait as the Ameri- 
can League champions. For 
their chances of winning the 
WorM Series, turn to page 22. 

Photograph by Hiehuril Meek 


Next week 



► With pro football starting 
its biggest year. John Unitas 
is a marked man as quarter- 
back of the world champion 
Baltimore Colts. In a special 
article illustrated by Robert 
Riger, Ray Berry tells how 
to catch Unitas' passes. Tex 
Maule scouts the teams and 
also analyzes the prospects 
of the proposed new league. 

PLUS 

Football's Second Week: In 
the Color of the Week picture 
the color camera records ac- 
tioh from one of Saturday's 
games. Also, reports on the 
leading college contests. Line- 
man of the Week. Back of the 
Week and Red Grange's picks. 


Sports Illustrated published 
weekly by Time Inc., 540 No. 
Michigan Avc., Chicago 11. 111. 
This issue is published in a Na- 
tional, Eastern and West Coast 
edition. Second-class postage paid 
at Chicago, III. and at additional 
mailing offices. Subscription: U.S. 
& Canada $7.50 one year. 
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As the football season got under way the memory of 
a great roach slill haunted North Carolina 

18 The Giants’ Bad Dream 

Hy Peskin photographs a disastrous play, and Roy 
Terrell reports on the crazy pennant race 

22 World Series Preview 

The stars to watch in the Series, plus a critique of 
team chances. By Walter Bingham 

26 Spectacle: Reindeer Rodeo 

The hard work of a Lapland roundup, photographed 
in color amidst the splendor of an arctic sunset 

37 World Series for VVVVIPS 

In Chicago — and take Bill Veeck’s word for it the 
important person will be the common fan 

40 Shape-up for ’60 

California sends out a sporting alert: the bikini has 
landed and is spreading out cross-country 

44 Deservedly the New Champion 

Jack Nicklaus wins the men's amateur golf title in 
an exciting finale. By Herbert Warren Wind 

48 Next Stop, California 

France's Jamin is westward bound following another 
major trotting triumph 

56 Denim Driver 

A two-page pinup picture in full color of Driver Car- 
roll Shelby, co-winner this year at Le Mans 

68 Love Affair in San Francisco 

Mark Harris tells of the city’s reaction to its ball 
team. With drawings by Marc Simont 
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NO MORE FLATS 


• • 4 


WE GUARANTEE: If a Goodyear 
Safety Shield ever goes flat- 

1. Pay for your 

2 . Replace the 

3 . Give you fulh 
tread wear if 



Tires with Captive-Air Steel-Cord Safety Shields 

— made only by Goodyear — will not go flat if punc- 
tured, torn or blown out. They let you drive right 
on for 100 miles or more— at reasonable speeds— 
regardless of tire damage. 

Goodyear Safety Shields are actually built-in 
spares made with nylon and steel cord. If you have 


a puncture, or blowout, or any kind of tire damage 
with these shields protecting you, you don’t stop. 
You simply drive on ... on the air in the “ inner 
spare”. . . as though nothing had happened. 

Where do you buy Captive-Air Safety Shields? 
Just stop in and see your nearby Goodyear dealer. 
Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 


GOODYEAR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 


Watch “Goodyear Theater” on TV every other Monday evening. 


Captive-Air. Super-Cushion, Double Ea K te. T.M.’a, 
The Goodyear Tiro & Hulilier Company , Akron .Ohio. 
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IT’S THE WONDER TRACK OF THOROICHBRED RACING— Just a subway ride from mid- 
town. Sec great racing in spacious comfort. Largest covered grandstand of any track! 
Ample parking! Fine restaurants! New York’s most fabulous show place! EASY TO 
REACH: Take END subway “A” train to track-side station. By car: On Long Island park- 
ways, follow signs toward Idlewild Airport. Watch for Aqueduct exits near Belt Pkwy 
—Van \\ yck Kxpway interchange. Connections also by L.I.R.R. (General admission, $2.00, 
tax incl. To reserve clubhouse and grandstand seats, phone MI-1-6904. GO! GO! GO! 
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Jimmy J email’s 

HOTBOX 


pwiK 

m 


mmm 


§| shooting Clot lie 
in tlie Sporting 
tradition from our 
. Active Sportswear Shop 

Our experts have more than just a 
nodding acquaintance with shooting 
clothes. They know the correct attire for 
every type of hunting and you can't go 
wrong after a consultation with them. This 
specialized clothing is made to our 
specifications of the finest, most durable 
fabrics in the field. Shown are Trap and 
Skeet Shooting Jackets, 75.00, from a 
collection of its kind in our Active 
Sportswear Shop, Sixth Floor. 

THE MEN'S SHOPS 



SAKS FIFTH AVENUE 


Rockefeller Center, New York 



the question: Nelson Rocke- 
feller say s: “The World Series 
is the world’s greatest sports 
event.” Do you agree? 



A dream ot a vacation plan that includes your choice 
of the luxurious El Presidente or the world famous 
Pierre Marques. Plus dinners and breakfasts for a 
total of ten gourmet menls. Transportation between 
airport in Acapulco included. Nothing could be finer 
in this finest of resorts. It's a dream come true. Aero- 
naves flies you to Mexico City in a giant Britannia, 
whisks you on to Acapulco in an hour. For a colorful 
folder, contact your travel agent or 


6 DATS • 5 NIGH I b 

* 67 60 

Plus air lore 

MEXICO CITY — ACAPULCO 


AERONAVES DE MEXICO 

500 Fifth Aw. • Now York • BR 9-9700 




ALICIA PATTERSON 

Editor- Publisher of 
Newsday 

Carden City, N.Y. 


No. The Kentucky Derby is the most 
colorful, the most exciting, the most all- 
American sports event in these United 
States. When the greatest 3-year-olds 
parade to the post to the music of My 
Old Kentucky Home, even the hardest- 
boiled sports fiend feels the large lump 
growing in his throat. 



VANCE MAREE 

Motel director 
Marietta, Ga. 


No. Any one of the seven World Series 
games may turn out to be a top spec- 
tacle, but as a group I wouldn't call 
them the world's top sports event. I 
think the Army-Navy football game is 
tops. It has all the ingredients: color, 
drama, world-famous celebrities and, 
generally, a rip-snorting game. 


MORE 

DELICIOUS 



...with Imported 

Swiss Knight 
Cheese! 


Different . . . delicious . . . genuine 
Swiss Cheese in “bite-size" wedges 
for snack time! The nut-sweet 
flavor of this imported Gruyere 
cheese gives new zest to food and 
beverages. Wonderful for TV 
snacks with your favorite wine, 
beer, coffee or fruit, and as a des- 
sert or luncheon treat. 

Every package contains 6 handy 
“bite-size” wedges. Try Swiss 
Knight, the genuine Gruyere 
cheese, today. 


IIVIPOIITIEI) 

Swiss Knight 




BING CROSBY 

Pebble Beach, Calif. 


If Nelson Rockefeller means the premier 
sports event in this country, I wouldn't 
argue with him too seriously, although 
I’m partial to golf classics. However, the 
Olympics, coming once every four years, 
are of greater interest to every country. 
More of their athletes participate in the 
Olympics than in any single sport. 


HEODA HOPPER 

Si/ ii (I ica led cal u in n isl 
Hailwood 


"In tin- world" is a large order, but I 
am sure that I am on solid ground when 
I say that no spectacle in the world is 
more appealing and exciting than the 
Pasadena Tournament of Roses parade 
followed by the football game in the dad- 
dy of all bowls, the Rose Bowl. Even the 
Big Ten hasn't k'lled that. 




The Series is not that well known in the 
Philippines. My bet would be the Olym- 
pics. It is the only truly international 
sports event. The winners are world cham- 
pions. Basketball is the greatest sport in 
the Philippines, and quite naturally we 
are intensely interested in the Olympic 
basketball competition. 



To me, yachting and yacht racing are the 
most interesting sports. The America's 
Cup race hits always been the most prom- 
inent series of races, I believe it has been 
of worldwide interest in the past and it 
may be again if the British or Australians 
challenge for a series of races this year 
at Newport. 


WOULD YOU TRAVEL 600 MILES 
TO BUY YOUR NEXT 


i • i m H'J >kn • j H 


There’d have lo be a reason, and we have 
it. Hundreds of models, all colors, avail- 
able. No need to compromise, here you get 
the style you really want! Small wonder 
customers come to us from afar. Most 
expeditious arrangements for overseas 
delivery, but please plan ahead. 

P.S. Our trade-in policy will please you! 



POCONO 
MANOR INN 
GOLF CLUB 


POCONO MANOR 20, PENNSYLVANIA 

Phono- Ml. Pocono — TErminol 9-3611 


on five beautiful courses in 

BERMUDA 



FREE 

New full-colour Bermuda Brochure 
and vacation kit. Mail coupon today! 


The Bermuda Trade Development Board, 
Depl. S-99, 620 5 Av e .. N.Y. 20, N.Y. 
Please send Bermuda vacation kit to: 


STREET 

CITY 




HOTBOX continued 




Gen. U.S. Importers: VAN MUNCHING & CO., INC. • New York • Chicago • Beverly Hills • Miami 


New York Mens Town X Country Bullalo Peller and Mure Philadelphia Jacob Reed's Sonx Readme John Mauo 
FlorhamPatk Mark Fore* Strike Albany Stulmaker’s Burlington Miles & Riley Ithaca John lewton 

Oyster Bay Bradford Law Schenectady Dali's Easton Sports & Specialties Shop Providence Briggs. ltd 


COUNTY PLAID JACKET BY NOBFOBD. PROVINCIAL PLAID, 
WORLDLY AIR: SLASH POCKETS, SIDE VENTS. COMFORT- 
ABLE. EASY. WARREN OF STAFFORD S WOOL & ORLON 
BLEND SUPPLE. SOFT. WARM, NOT WEIGHTY. ABOUT *50. 


FRANK M. FOLSOM 

Chairman of executive 
committer, Radio 

No. I feel it is the Masters golf champion- 
ship at Augusta, (la. It is a continued 
test of skill for several days. Whether 
the championship is witnessed in person 
<>r seen by millions on television, it is 
a most exciting, colorful and dramatic 
sports event, that is followed by golfers 
all over the world. 


rt 

A W 



JOE FOSS 

Fortner Governor of 
South Dakota 


I’ll have to agree with my friend Nel- 
son. During the World Series you will 
see crowds in every little hamlet watch- 
ing the games on TV or listening to radio 
accounts and arguing about them after- 
ward. I might be wrong but I feel this 
isn’t true of any other sport in any other 
part of the world. 


MAJOR GENERAL 
JULIUS KLEIN 
USAR (rot) 

Former Commander, 

I llinoie National Guard 



No. The greatest event is a soccer game 
for the World Cup. Crowds of 150,000 or 
more watch these games. The feelings 
aroused are intense. Fans have burned 
down a stadium when their team lost. 
In Israel a six-foot protective moat was 
built to separate the rabid spectators from 
the players. 



No. The Olympics draw more spectators 
and attract the most worldwide interest. 
Of course, it’s a group of games or sports. 
If you narrow them down, I’d say the 
track and field events are the greatest 
and, of these, the mile race has caught the 
popular imagination more than any other 
event. 


FROM ANY CAUSE ! 


tire with Captive-Air Steel-Cord 
from any cause- we will: 

road service 
shield at no cost 


allowance for unused 
tire is damaged* 



ONLY THE AIR in the outer cham- 
ber escapes if the tire is cut, torn or 
blown out while you are driving. 
Reserve air in the inner spare im- 
mediately supports the car, lets you 
drive on 100 miles or more at rea- 
sonable speeds. 

YOU CAN HAVE the Captive-Air 
Safety Shield in either of these two 
Goodyear tires — from the Rambler 
and Lark sizes on up to Lincoln, 
Imperial and Cadillac sizes. 


Look for this nearby Goodyear 
dealer sign for better tire care . . . 
better tire values . . . convenient 
credit terms. 
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THE 'Z'ttAsttZjp-J&KrH. STYLE MAJOR 


PUTS THE CHOICEST 
“STYLE HOPS" IN 




WATER MILL TWEED 

HOP SACKS 


loomed by 


(ft# reyf 



"T5 j : ji n'/’* 





emm. 


Get this “ LITTLE BLUE BOOK ” of Sport utul Style Info. 


iitball schedules, 
le news and ad- 
hat seUs Varsity 
in post card to . . . 


tirri. 


■lUf BOOK 


Water Mill 
Tweeds make 
America’s 
Favorite 
SPORT 
COATS 


Crisp, 
clearly-toned, 
salt and pepper 
Hop Sacks are star 
headliners of Fall ’59 version 
Water Mill Tweeds. 


Casual big yarn weave gives 
a sportive spirit to cheerful 
Water Mill Hop Sacks. 

Varsity-Town's gloriously 
comfortable modeling adds 
extra elation to these 
live-it-up leisure coats. 


SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 
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DMINISTUATl V K ASSISTANT 
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IEIcT' sas&ssa* 

U.S. St FORliUIN BUREAUS 

I’l HLISIIKK: Arliiur H Murphy Jr 
ADVERTISING DIRECTOR: L. L. Callawav Jr 


T h • H. A. Sointhoimer Co., Cineii 


2, Ohio 



faces in the crowd 


SCOREBOARD 

A roundup of the sports information of the week 

FOR THE RECORD 


BOATING Amidst snapped rods, burned- 
out pistons, stalled engines and river-tossed 
drivers, Miro Slovak, 1958 hydro cham- 
pion. held Hill Boeing's powerful Wahoo 
together long enough to capture the Presi- 
dent's Cup. On the first heat of the first 
day Maverick, leading boat on the 1959 
circuit, bounced off a gentle chop and flipped 
over, throwing Driver Hill Stead into the 
Potomac River and out of contention. By 
the final heat on the second and last day 
only six of the nine hydros were left in rac- 
ingcondition. Don Wilson, leading on points 
in .Visa U. S. I. was flung while trying to 
catch Wahoo on the last lap. was fished un- 
conscious from the Potomac. With red flares 
set off to stop the race, only Wahoo and 
Nitrogen, driven by Norm Evans, finished 
the heat. 

morse racing -Before a cheering crowd 
of nearly 50,000 on the first Saturday of 
racing at the new Aqueduct plant. Green- 
tree Stable's Weather wise, running against 
eleven 2-year-olds in the $143,220 Futurity, 
chose the stretch turn to reveal himself as 
one of the more promising 2-year-olds of the 
season. Under Eddie Amro the son of Tom 
Fool, who won predecessor Belmont Futuri- 
ty in his own year, swiftly moved to the 
outside and left favored Udaipur in second 
place more than a length behind (see 6c- 
lowl. Ready to challenge Weatherwise in 



WEATHERWISE WINS THE FUTURITY 


the Champagne at Aqueduct (Octolier 17) 
is Tompion. another 2-year-old Tom Fool 
colt, who proved himself earlier in the sea- 
son by taking the Hopeful at Saratoga. 


BOXING IU) mundo Torres. 18-year-old 
Mexican lightweight known as Battling 
Torres, knocked Frankie Ryff to the can- 
vas in the Los Angeles Olympic Auditorium 
at the beginning of the first round, seconds 
later dropped him in the opposite corner 
with a right, then put him away for the 
count with a left. Torres, undefeated in 26 
fights, scored his 20th knockout, hopes to 
be knocking on Champion Joe Brown's jaw 
within six months. 

Eddie Marhcn, footing around with 
Milwaukee Heavyweight Willie BesmanolT 
to the boos of the crowd, finally took com- 
mand in the closing rounds with a series of 
furious, fast rights, outpointed Besmanoff 
for a unanimous decision at Portland. Ma- 
chen, whose only loss in 32 bouts occurred 
last September when Ingcmar Johansson 
knocked him flat in the first, upped his 
string to six straight. 


BASKETBALL CHICAGO received franchit' in Na- 
tional Batketbnll Attn, ejftetire 1060 61 teuton, 
increnting league to nine Uamt. 

BOATING MAYNARD W. MKYKH, Prill n K"r. BY- , 

won EW-ll’el Clatt-E tone titU, Jnmtttmm, 
V V 

boxing tow anthony, lo-ronnd i/r-io-.n orer 
Alonzo Johnton, hearywrightt, Baltimore. 

JOHN McCormack, fllatgon , after right round • 
of tnittrring nit tilling on floor when referee 
handed him Hritith middleweight title I'll ditguali- 
fying Defending Champion Terri i Dow net for low 
pnnehet, Wembley, England. 

YVON DI'ltEI.I K, potting from hit mind the drum - 
wing Archie Moore handed him Uttl month, floored 
At \ndertnn, New York, in fourth round for 
TKt), Chatham , Canada. 

I'KTK HAKEMACIIER iron hit tenant tlraiqhi rirtnry 

when Kalph Schneider failed to antwer the 
b#0 for I he fourth round, heavy wrighlt, llreen- 

CRICKET TREVOR BAILEY. England, completed 
rare danlile of 1,0011 runt anil I oo wicket t for ten ton, 
fire I lime feat hat been a eeoinplithed in ti genre, 

FISHING 

point a, inn over rerond-plnre Soilfith Club, Florida, 

football l/)s ANGELEs kams ti, Philadelphia 
Eaglet is, exhibition, Dot Angelet. 

Detroit LIONS .11, Wgthington lictltkint 1 ex- 
hibition, pelroil. 

CLEVELAND IIROWNS d.l, Chicago Heart .11, ex- 

NEW York giants 17. San Francitro inert 1,1, 
exhibition. Salt Lake City. 

CHICAGO CARDINALS .11, Hall i more Collt 17, ex- 
hibition, LonitriUe, Kg. 

GREEN IIAY PACKERS Id, Piltebnrgh Slreler* 
I't, exhibition, ,M innea pidit. 

GOLF MARTY PUROOL, Cog Hil', III., El Fato Open 
at El I'ato, Texat, with 1 7 . ' for 71 hol-t . 

JULIUS iioros, Southern Pinet, N.C., Dal la » 

MARILYNS SMITH. Wichita, Kant., Mrmphio 
Open at Mem nli it, with 195 for 71 holet. 

KEI. NAGLE, \uttralia, defeated fanner Bri'ith 

PDA title. Sydney. 

HARNESS RACING 

’tlrfe'er Jean'niamL"" l! ""“ 

HORSE RACING ill 

won SHtt.l'Ut Aqueduct t/undirap on opening day 
by ? j length orer Buhl Eagle, in I :.16 . for the mile. 
Tommy Barrow up. 

SHOOTING I ' If < Ho 

t'.vttched hit regitltred, irorhl-rreiint tiring lo 

SWIMMING HACTISTA PEREIRA, Portugal. eel new 
European distance twim record by covering la ; 
kilometer -■ in Id: Alhanilra, Portugal. 

TABLE TENNIS sol. SCIIIPK. Nr York, "on min', 
tingle* io Canadian International chain pionthipt; 
HAKiiAKA chaimson. Washington, D.C., women' t 

yniilc* and womrn't junior, CLARK GOLDSTEIN, 

MILEPOSTS RESIGNED: JOE GORDON. Clerelunil 
Indian manager, after General Manager Frank 
Lane had publicly deplored recent tactical deei- 
tiont. Said Cordon, weary after Lane't rontlanl 
tecoml-guetrer: “ If Lane wanlt to he manager 
he thouhl pal on a toil anil til on the bench " 
DIED: CHARLES II. MeCLOY, 7.1, profit tor rmer- 
ilut of phytiral education at I Hiver.it u of Iowa 
and ane of the ronnlry'x lending exponent t on 
the need for greater phyrirat filneti. In hit So 
year * in phytiral education MrCtoy worked at 
rtuirh , author, retenreh rrirut itl , adrocnled erer- 
eite not to prolong life but to rai<e the quality of 
thing, rontirlenthi d> plortrl the phytiral rrimli- 

teem to tpteiulize in getting out of thope. Twenty 
they don't hate much life." 
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HAIUtY C. MEI.C.ES JR.. 
Lake Geneva. Wis., 
Scow skipper, went 
south to Houston for 
North American sail- 
ing championship, re- 
turned with title after 
beating Warner Wil- 
cox of New Rochelle, 
N.Y., by M point. 


JACKIK JOHNSON, pert 
16-year-old tennis 
whiz from Missoula, 
showed unusual stam- 
ina in the Montana 
Open tennis finals, won 
women's and junior 
singles, women's and 
junior doubles. Great 
Falls, Mont. 


JIM TfRNESA, 46. one 
of seven golfing Tur- 
nesa brothers and win- 
ner of the 1952 PGA 
championship, claimed 
his first tournament 
victory in three years 
with a 286 for 72 holes 
in Metropolitan Open 
at Woodmere, N.Y. 


ROGER WARO. winner 
of the Indianapolis 
"500" lust May, look 
his first National big- 
car racing champion- 
ship in 14 years of 
competition when he 
whizzed in first in the 
Hoosier 100-mile race 
at Indianapolis. 


JAMES c. CHANG, 32, 
Toronto architect who 
skipppred his first six- 
meter in 1953. sailed 
in first in three out 
of the four 12-mile 
races on Long Island 
Sound to capture the 
North American six- 
meter sailing title. 







FRANK CHAINIT rode 
Eleonora Sears' Dia- 
mant to victories in 
the Professional Horse- 
man's Assn, trophy and 
Federation Kquestre 
Internationale fault- 
and-out class at Piping 
Rock Horse Show at 
Locust Valley. N.Y. 




WILLIS J. TEWKSBURY, 
of Clearwater. Fla.. 
carefully rolling a 
three-pound, five-inch 
sphere over the velvet 
smooth lawn at White- 
field. N.H.. successful- 
ly defended his Ameri- 
can Lawn Bowling sin- 
gles title. 
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Captain Charlet Blair (1), one of the world't moil eiperi- 
enced pilots . . . today commanding Pan American over- 
>he-o<ean jell, dluoven, prior to role off, another dli- 
tinguiihed Rolei wearer . . David J. Mahoney, Preiidenl 

of the Good Humor Corporation. 



Pride of possession creates a bond between 
Rolex owners. It starts conversations and makes 
strangers friends. Their “badge” is their Rolex 
chronometer. 0 It distinguishes each of them as 
a man of taste and leader in his field. 

Rolex has long established its position as leader 
in accurate time measurement. Rolex precision 
chronometers are available at the finest jewelers 
. . . priced from $160 to $1000. 

B Official lime piece. Pan American, World's most experienced airline 


ROLEX 

OYSTER PERPETUAL 


Style 6SS2 . . THE ZEPHYR ... in Sled and Cold, 
or 1-1 K Gold waterproof OYSI'ER cane ... (when 
can', croun and crystal are inliirt) 25 Jewel roto-self- 
winding PERPETl'AL chronometer movement. Spe- 
cial engravrd bezel . . . and choice of modern silvered 
or gold dial. Steel and Gold. $ 190.00 ; matching 
hrai elet 559.75- Id K Gold $350.00; matching brace- 
let. SIS 5.00. 


AMERICAN KOLEX WATCH COR1’., 580 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


•Tin' Rolex Red Seal, attached to every Rolex chro- 
nometer meant this watch has passed the rigid tests of 
a Swiss government t, sting station ... gained an 
Official Timing Certificate and earned the right to 
be designate d as a Chronometer. 


MEMO from the publisher 



rpiiAT good old sales pitch, “Ya 
X can’t tell the players without a 
program!” would seem, so far as foot- 
ball goes, to date back just more 
than half a century. In 1908 Karl 
Davis, at the time publicity man for 
the University of Pittsburgh, first put 
numbers on football jerseys. He 
quickly added to this service the re- 
finement of switching the numbers 
each week — and so it is no shock to 
learn that Davis had the program 
concession. He thus became a double 
pioneer— in player numbering and in 
(the phrase had not been coined) 
“dynamic obsolescence.” Both in- 
ventions have come a long way since. 

Next week, as the biggest of all 
professional seasons opens and Sports 
Illustrated presents its professional 
football preview, some numbers have 
attained a “dynamic permanence” 
which would only have frustrated 


Davis years ago. Red Grange's 77 
and Ernie Nevers’ 1, to name a 
couple, hardly call for reference to 
any printed roster. 

But this year 19 is the number that 
will take no looking up. Wearing 
it, as he sits for his portrait on next 
week’s cover, is the Baltimore Colts’ 
great Johnny Unitas. Last year there 
were those, notably New York Giants 
and their fans, who saw more of 19 
than they really cared to. Some others 
will never see enough. For Unitas is 
a genuine superstar, the outstanding 
player in football today and key to 
the fortunes of the champion Colts. 

The millions who will watch 19 are 
bound to see a lot of another num- 
ber, 82. “He has,” Tex Maule wrote 
(SI, Jan. 5), “a bad back and one leg 
is shorter than the other so that he 
wears mud cleats to equalize them. 
His eyes are so bad that he must wear 
contact lenses when he plays. He is 
not very fast and, although he was a 
good college end, he was far from a 
great one. His name is Ray Berry, 
and he has the surest hands in pro- 
fessional football.” 

Next week Ray Berry tells you how 
to catch a pass. The article, illustrated 
by Robert Riger, is part of the series 
of Sports Illustrated’s football in- 
structionals, which already includes 
Y. A. Tittle on quarterbacking and 
Lou Groza on the place kick. 

The pro preview also brings Maule’s 
analysis as he takes a long look from 
the start of the new-born season down 
toward its end. And, finally— it’s the 
last number I will call this week —there 
are 12 (twelve) Scouting Reports. 
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automatically 


• take pictures like these 
with your very first roll I 


No more under or over-exposures. ..indoors 

I or outdoors, in dim light or bright . . . close-ups, 
action, scenics . . . there is no picture beyond 
your scope with the FUJICA 35mm Camera. 

No more fuzzy focus ... FUJICA's eye-level 
focusing and pre view picture window shows you 
the sharply focused sparkle of your finished print. 

lo more blank shots ... Superfast Fujinon! 
f/1.9 or f/2.8 lens gets the shot even in dim light 
.and 10 electronically controlled speeds up to 
1/500 second stops the fastest action. 

With precision features demanded by the ex- 
pert, plus the built-in automatic exposure setting 
light meter, a FUJICA costs as little as *99.95. 
Other fine FUJICAs from *69.95. 

See the fabulous FUJICA 5-minute 
demonstration at your camera store. 

FREE: ‘'35mm . . . Photography Unlimited.” 20- 
page fact-filled buying guide . . . free at your 
camera store or write for your copy today. 


Amazingly Easy-to-Use 

FUJICA 


with automatic exposure setting, 
built-in electronic light meter. 
Guarantees you perfect color 
or sharp black and white. 


FUJI PHOTO OPTICAL PRODUCTS, INCl 



FOOTBALLS 1 st 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


WEEK 


For some, like Louisiana State’s defend- 
ing national champions, there was prom- 
ise of continued greatness, while for oth- 
ers, like North Carolina, there was only 
despair. But for a good part of the coun- 
try last Saturday, the good old autumnal 
excitement was back as football played 
out its first week. 

THE SOUTH 

Held at bay for a half by two galloping 
quick kicks and a 46-yard field goal by 
It ire's Gordon Speer, jittery I.SC set- 
tled down and methodically took the 
tiring Owls apart 26 :i before 48,000 at 
Baton Rouge. Taking his cue from the 
way Rice was stacking its defenses against 





back of the week: Quarterback Richie 
Lucas gave Missouri an eyeful, completed 
10 of 11 passes for 154 yards and gained 
48 rushing for 19-8 Penn State victory. 

the LSU inside running game, Coach 
Paul Dietzel altered blocking assign- 
ments to allow for better trapping and in- 
troduced some hipper-dippcr reverses. 
All-America Halfback Billy Cannon fired 
the first scoring shot, sweeping right end 
for 17 yards on a pass option in the third 
quarter. Keeping up their zealous pursuit 
and blocking, the Tigers added a 33-yard 
field goal by Halfback Wendell Harris and 
two more touchdowns in the final period. 

Coach Frank Howard's “country boys” 
from Denison looked more like city 
slickers as they piled up a 20- 6 lead over 
North Carolina. But Tar Heel Quarter- 
back Jack Cummings began pitching in 
the last quarter, and the Tigers had all 
they could do to hang on long enough to 
win 20-18 (see jwtjr 15). 

Elsewhere, in the South, Georgia Tech 
got a slam-bang linebacking job from 
Center Maxie Baughan and held off chal- 
lenging Kentucky 14 12; Georgia looked 


every inch the SEC contender while de- 
feating Alabama 17 3; Maryland's imag- 
inative Tom Nugent unveiled his "I” 
formation and, along with it, a sure- 
handed passer in Sophomore Dick Novak 
and si sure-footed kicker in End Vince 
Scott, who hooted field goals from 48. 
41 and 31 yards, as the Terps hammered 
West Virginia 27- 7 ; William and Mary 
defeated Virginia 37 0 for the first time 
in 19 years. 

THE MIDWEST 

This section had little action, and most 
of it was disappointing. Richie Lucas, 
a quarterback with a golden arm, led 
Penn Stale to a 19 8 win over Missouri. 



lineman of the week: Center Maxio 
Baughan of Georgia Tech, rough, tough 
and mobile 215-pounder, made 17 tack- 
les, helped to hold ofT Kentucky 14 12. 

And while Lucas was shining, his Mis- 
souri counterpart, Phil Snowden, was 
booed by a home-town crowd of 28,000 
for his inaccuracy as a passer. 

Coach Lisle Black bourn, back at Mar- 
quette after four years with the Green 
Bay Packers, found a passer who can throw 
in Pete Hall <22 for 43 and 273 yards: 
and an end who can catch 'em in Larry 
Hubbard ill for 132 yards , hut couldn't 
find a way to stop Pin End Mike Ditka. 
Big Mike snared two touchdown passes 
from Quarterback Ivan Toncic and 
blocked a punt to set up the score that 
won for the Panthers 21 15. 

Texas turned loose a passel of eager 
sophomores against Nebraska and shut 
out the Cornhuskers 20 0. 

THE EAST 

While Penn State and Pitt were kicking 
up their heels in the Midwest, Navy pul 
together a resourceful attack and a de- 



NEW FACES OF THE WEEK: Jilll SaXton 
1 1 1' ft i, one of Texas’ precocious sophomore 
hacks, ran 23 yards for score in 20 0 win 
over Nebraska: Maryland Quarterback 
Dick Novak, in first varsity game, tossed 
three TD passes against West Virginia. 

termined defense to beat Huston College 
24 S i sef i>o<je 1 for new Coach Wayne 
Hardin. Along the way, the Middies un- 
covered a new hero in Dick Pariscau, a 
defensive back last year, who scored *1 wo 
touchdowns, one on an 80-yard punt re- 
turn, and teamed up with Quarterback 
Joe Tranchini and Halfback Joe Bellino, 
a pair of veterans, to do in the Eagles. 

West Chester Teachers, a little Penn- 
sylvania school seeking a big reputation, 
was well on the way after Halfback Bill 
Shockley helped the Rams upset Villanova 
13 7 to avenge their only defeat last year. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Mississippi was troubled by host Houston's 
new split-wing T until alert Guard Boh 
Khayat latched on to an errant Cougar 
pass and lugged it hack 52 yards to set up 
a touchdown. That did it, and Ole Miss 
went on to a 16 0 triumph. 

Finding the going unexpectedly rough 
against Kansas, TCP shot bullish Full- 
back Jark Spikes loose for 64 yards on a 
trap play, ihen followed with a short 
jump pass from Quarterback Larry Daw- 
son to End Jim Gilmore to win 14 7. 

THE WEST 

It was beginning to look like a compet- 
itive year on the West Coast. I'Cl-A. 
showing rare defensive skill, battled nose- 
to-nose ihrough four scoreless periods 
with Purdue, prompting Coach Bill 
Barnes to claim "a moral victory.” 

CSC. sporting a big, powerful line that 
held Oregon State to three first downs 
and 68 yards rushing, got two touch- 
downs each from Sophomores Lynn Gas- 
kill and Alan Shields and won 27 6. 

California, too, showed that it could 
win, even without Joe Kapp. Coach Fete 
Elliott provided his halfbacks with more 
opportunities, and they paid off for a 
20 fi victory over Washington State. 

In sharp contrast, defenseless Oregon 
and Stanford hooked up in a real wing- 
fling before Oregon won 28 27. Stanford 
pulled within one point of the Ducks on 
Quarterback Dick Norman’s pass to Ben 
Robinson with a minute to go, but the 
gambling Indians tried for victory in- 
stead of a tie and lost it all when Oregon 
Halfback Dave Grayson batted down 
Norman's extra-point pass. 
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RED GRANGE 
PREDICTS 


Auburn’s groat defense, still led by 
Center Jackie Burkett and Guard 
Zeke Smith, should be no less im- 
pregnable than it was a year ago. 
And there will be more offense to 
worry Tennessee. AUBURN. 

Kentucky vs. Mississippi 

Ole Miss, rolling again with Quar- 
terback Bobby Franklin and Full- 
back Charlie Flowers supplying the 
impetus, is too strong for the Wild- 
cats despite the latter’s almost up- 
setting Georgia Tech last week. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Georgia Tech vs. SMU 

Tech teams rarely beat themselves, 
but SMU’s Don Meredith, one of 
the nation’s top passers, will do it 
for them. A victory for SMU. 

Louisiana State vs. TCU 

LSU is loaded with talent, while 
TCU’s strength lies in its line. At- 
tack will make the difference, and 
the Tigers have Cannon, Robinson 
and Rabb. LSU. 

Army vs. Boston College 

Navy shot the Eagles down last 
week, and now it is Army’s turn. I 
can’t see BC containing Bob Ander- 
son’s running and Joe Caldwell’s 
passing. A win for ARMY. 

Notre Dame vs. North Carolina 

The Irish are rebuildingand learning 
under new Coach Joe Kuharich and 
may find the Tar Heels too ad- 
vanced. Despite the Clemson loss, 

i’ll take NORTH CAROLINA. 

Wisconsin vs. Stanford 

Stanford's Dick Norman throws the 
ball, but so does Wisconsin's Dale 
Haekbart. A leaky defense will cost 
Stanford dearly. WISCONSIN. 

Northwestern vs. Oklahoma 

Northwestern has a fine passer in 
Dick Thornton, but the bigquestion 
is: Can the Wildcats match mate- 
rial-rich Oklahoma in depth? I’ll be 
working this game on NBC-TY, so 
I won't pick a winner. 

Iowa vs. California 
Things have changed since these 
two teams met in the Rose Bowl 
last January. Neither figures to be 
as strong. A close one, but the nod 
goes to IOWA. 

Southorn California vs. Pitt 

This may be the year of renaissance 
for the Trojans, who have come up 
with a powerful line and breakaway 
backs to spark the offense. Pitt has 
lost too much. USC. 

LAST WEEK'S PREDICTIONS: 

7 RIGHT; 1 WRONG; 1 TIE 
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IEW F 


BY WARREN SRAHN 


A new series of articles by baseball’s famous left-hander expressing 
his personal views on everything from fast balls to Fall fash ion 


For a welcome change of pace 
try stretch belts by RARIS 


Last year in a Giant game, I was getting tagged 
pretty hard by one of their heavy hitters. Then 
in the eighth, after throwing fast balls, I fooled 
him with a change of pace, and struck him out 
with men on base. That taught me a lesson. 
There is nothing as refreshing, or effective as a 
change oi pace, in baseball, business, or in the 
way we dress. 

Women, bless ’em, go out and buy a new hat 
when they need a change. But very often, just 
a new tie, or belt, will put new life in a man’s outlook. The smartest 
change of pace I know of for Fall is a new high styled "Paris”* Stretch 
Belt. I'd suggest a custom-link style for dress and business, a sport 
belt, for casual wear. The link belt is beautifully made of genuine goat- 
skin, with a stretch leather back (don’t ask me how they do it) that 
comfortably gives and takes with your every move. By the way, if 
you’re going to wear this belt with a blue or gray suit, select one in 
black and wear black shoes, too. 

The sport belt has a fine leather front with an elastic stretch back 
and is perfect for golf or bowling. Select these "Paris” styles at any 
fine men’s shop or department store. 

For my free booklet, “A View From The Mound,” w'rite: Warren 
Spahn, c/o Paris Belts, 1143 W. Congress Parkway, Chicago 7, Illinois. 
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PYRO 


BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by LES WOODCOCK 


an exclusive formula 
for all modern cars! 




Look for 
this dealer 
identifi- / 
cation I 


PYRO 


ANTI-FREEZE 

PROTECTION 


First name in anti -freeze 


. . . last word in protection. 


Olin M ATHIESON 

BALTIMORE 3. MARYLAND 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

The Chicugo While Sox, anxious to rest 
their veterans for the Series, suddenly 
slumped i won two, lost fouri and delayed 
their pennant clinching. The runner-up 
Cleveland Indians managed to play some 
fair baseball despite the disgraceful antics 
of CM Frank Lane. Ignoring the fact that 


STARS OF THE SEASON 

American League Nalion.il lea 
THE BEST PITCHERS 

Games won Wynn Chi 20-10 Burdetle M 
Complete games Pascual Wash |6 Burdette M 


Hits per game Score. Clev 6.87 
Walks per game Lary. Del 1.86 
SOs per game Score Clev 8 07 
Runs per game Wilhelm. Balt 2 50 

THE BEST HITTERS 
Percentage Kuenn, Del .351 

Home runs Colavilo Clev 41 

(I per Id AB) 

Extra base hits Colavilo Clev 65 

Runs scored Yost. Del 112 

THE BEST PERFORMANCE PER GAME 
Most runs Cleveland 4.82 Ci 


Haddix. Pill 7 5d 
Neweombe Cm 1 09 
Koulax LA 10 18 


Aaron Mil 357 
B'nks Chi d? 
(I per 13 AS) 
Aaron Mil 8B 


id 7.8b San fra 


the Indians had put up a valiant season- 
long fight for the pennant, Lane loudly 
proclaimed to the world that Manager 
Joe Gordon had done a bad job. Gordon 
replied, "You can’t fire me, I quit.” The 
New York Yankees continued to be ham- 
pered by inconsistent pitching. Bobby 
Richardson, the little glove wizard at sec- 
ond, became the leading Yankee batter 
1.297 1 when he pushed his average up 
30 points in the past month. The Detroit 
Tigers had an awful time trying to score, 
much less win. They were shut out twice, 
got only one run in another game. The 
Baltimore Orioles, fighting desperately to 
finish in the first division, didn't get 
enough hitting to complement somestrong 
pitching. The Boston Bed Sox. making a 
late-season move in an effort to finish re- 
spectably, won fourstraighl over the three 
top teams in the league. The sinking 
Kansas City Aihletics Were heartened by 


PUNS PRODUCED 


Runs 

Scored 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Jensen, Bos (.269) 96 

Mrnoso. Clev ( 301) 90 

Miltone Bos (.280) 86 

Killehrew Wish ( 232) 95 

Colavito Clev (.258) 87 


Teammates Toial Runs 
Balled In’ Produced 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Robinson. Cm (.311) 106 

Aaron. Mil (.357) 111 

Pinson. Cm < 3 19) 176 

Mays. SF (.305) 116 

Banks Ch. (.296) 88 


'Ocricnl hy lublraeling UK a from 


the all-round play of 19-year-old Second 
Baseman Lou Klimchock. The Washing- 
ton Senators, alive again and driving to- 
ward their winningest season in five years, 
were powered by the hitting of Jim I^-m- 
on and the pitching of Camilo I’ascual 
(two consecutive shutouts'. 

Standings Chi 91 59. Clev 87 62. NY 76 73. Del 74 

75. Ball 77 77. Bos 70 79, KC 63 85. Wash 63 86 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

The excitement of the pennant race be- 
came unbearable as the San Francisco 
(Bants faltered, the Los Angeles Dodgers 
refused to fold and the Milwaukee Braves 
hung right in there (see page 18). The 
Pittsburgh Pirates, who might have made 
it a four-team race, finished a disastrous 
road trip with a o-10 record. Said Dick 
Groat, "1 think if we had quit trying to 
hit fences in those shorter parks and hit 
as we do in Forbes Field, we would have 
been O.K." The Cincinnati Beds finally 
came up with their strongest lineup. Frank 
Thomas was put on first base and Frank 
Robinson shifted back to left field. Thom- 
as immediately started to hit, and the 
new outfield Robinson, Pinson and Bell 
looked good. "It’s the best outfield in 
baseball," said Jerry Lynch, the Reds’ 




TEAM LEADERS 




Balling 


Homers 


Filching 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
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leading hitter last year. “And it’s making 
a bench-warmer out of me.” The Chicago 
r u in, might just us well have gone to the 
movies last week. They played before 
1,36(5 people in Wrigley Field one day, .">9!S 
the next and 971 the third. Spring training 
came early for the St. Louis Cardinals as 
they made regulars out of four rookies 
Tim McCarver 1 1 7 years old), Duke Car- 
mel 1 22 1 , Gene Oliver (24) and Wally 
Shannon (25 1 . Bui the best youngster ap- 
peared to he 20-year-old bonus pitcher 
Bob Miller, who won his third straight 
game. The Philadelphia Phillies had 
something to show for the season, after 
all. Richie Ashburn set a new club record 
for base hits (2,212 1. 

Standings LA 83-66. Mil 87-66. SF 82-67. Pill 77- 

72. Cin 72-78, Chi 70-78, SI L 68-80. Phil 61-88. 



The Dantlridge Caldwells of Nashville. Tennessee, enjoy cocktail hour opposite the ancient Fortress of FI Storm. 


Light as a breeze and dry— Rum and Tonic 


T ilt Dandridge Caldwells of Nashville, 
Tennessee, couldn't believe their eyes. 

As they relaxed in serene comfort, enjoying 
the incredible view of El Morro across the 
Bahia de San Juan, their waiter brought them 
a drink. Rum and tonic. 

The rum was dry. Light as a breeze. “The 
best tonic drink 1 ever tasted,” reports Dan 
Caldwell. 


“There is something about the rums of Puerto 
Rico that lifts any drink above the ordinary. 
Puerto Rican rum has become a favorite of 
mine back in Nashville. Rum is dry, delicious 
and superbly versatile.” 

Choose your favorite among the great rums 
of Puerto Rico. Each one bears the proud 
legend. “Puerto Rican Rum,” on its label. 
Each one is dry, light and ambrosial. 



Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, New York 
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ILLUSTRATED 


THE GHOST OF 

As the football season burst open 
on a bright autumn day, the memory 
of a huge, hugely successful coach 
still covered the Chapel Hill campus 



by KENNETH RUDEEN 

A ll over the country last weekend 
L Americans rejoiced in splendid 
weather. Clear, crisp, invigorating 
autumn weather, just right for a new 
football season— and Navy, among 
others, enjoyed it ( opposite page). 

So it was a splendid start. Down 
at Chapel Hill, N.C., the weather 
was perfect, too, and the game was 
the most exciting and provocative 
of this opening week. Every man, 
woman and child in the state knew 
that this was to be glory year at the 
University of North Carolina. It was 
the place to be. Here was the team 
that would make up for the decade 
of drought following the graduation 
of the brilliant Charlie Justice. Here 
was the team big Jim Tatum had 
come home to Carolina to mold — 
only to die of a virus attack with 
shocking suddenness before having 
a chance to reap the fruits of his 
labors. Here was the debut of Ta- 
tum’s successor, Jim Hickey. And 
here, on the first Saturday of the 
season, was a game of extraordinary 


It was a day that made- you glad to be 
alive. In Chestnut Hill, Mass. 23,000 sat 
in the Boston College stadium and saw 
alert Navy treat its new Coach Wayne 
Hardin to his first victory 24 8. Here 
Photograph by John G. Zimmerman 


importance, bringing together the 
Tar Heels and the defending Atlan- 
tic Coast Conference champions, the 
Clemson Tigers. 

A near-capacity crowd of 43,000 
walked beneath Chapel Hill’s magnifi- 
cent pine and oak and hickory trees 
to seats in Kenan Memorial Stadium. 
Those who had picked up copies of the 
student newspaper, The Daily Tar 
Heel, may have remarked these lines 
in Editor Davis Young’s column: 

“. . . If Hickey is doomed to take 
the rap for a bad season, then com- 
mon justice dictates that he get the 
credit for what is far more likely to 
happen, namely a good season. 

“Tatum is gone. He is the towns- 
man of a stiller town. Hickey is here. 
He is running the show, and bril- 
liantly. It is Hickey’s team which 
will clobber Frank Howard [the 
Clemson coach] today, and we are 
going to be there when it happens.” 

Unfortunately for what must have 
been a sizable part of that expectant 
crowd— those who could virtually 
taste victory beforehand— the hap- 
penings of Saturday afternoon came 
as a very bad jolt. 


star of the day Dick Pariseau (47) is 
stopped by John Amabile (22), BC quar- 
terback, after a good gain. Coming to 
help is Center Terry Glynn (51 1 ; Navy's 
Joe Malalavage (38) has thrown block. 


Frank Howard’s opportunistic Sug- 
ar Bowl veterans seized a Carolina 
fumble on the opening kickoff and pro- 
ceeded 44 yards to a touchdown. They 
used “that old ugly-looking kind of 
football” which Howard admires and 
teaches— an unspectacular ground at- 
tack. They pinned Carolina in its own 
end through the rest of the first quar- 
ter and struck again early in the 
second quarter for a touchdown on a 
43-yard drive. Having missed an ex- 
tra-point kick after the first score 
Clemson now went for two points, 
the celebrated Tiger Quarterback 
Harvey White passing sharply to 
Halfback Bill Mathis. As it de- 
veloped this was Clemson’s margin of 
victory, for Carolina eventually 
matched the enemy touchdown for 
touchdown but failed to add a single 
extra point. 

Clemson gambled away what 
seemed to be a certain touchdown in 
the second quarter after blocking a 
punt and running it all the way to the 
Carolina eight-yard line. White inex- 
plicably began passing — trying that 
“damned exciting football” as How- 
ard ruefully said later. He got no- 
where, and then Carolina took ad- 
vantage of a Clemson fumble to score 
before half time. 

Sticking to old ugly-looking foot- 
ball, Clemson moved 67 yards to 
yet another touchdown as the second 
half began. Behind 6 to 20, the Tar 
Heels not only were not daunted, as 
they might well have been: they 
continued 


COLOR OF THE WEEK: NAVY MOVES 
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A SCORE IN THE BAYOUS: In Baton Rouge when they want to have a good time 
they give the hall to a 210-pound sprinter and shot put ter who wears No. 20 on his 
uniform. He is Billy Cannon, and he brought joy to the home folk with this 17-yard 
scoring run that helped LSL"» defending national champions gain a 26-3 win over Rice. 


HALF A PASS IN COLUMBIA: Missouri's Kd Mehrer <35 < advanced six yards 
against Penn State, figured a lateral to running male Don Smith <45 would augment the 
gain, then watched the hall fall short. Smith recovered hobble, hut the Tigers were not 
able to stop the Nittany Lions* offense and bowed in opener at Columbia, Mo.. 19-H. 


scored twice in the last quarter and 
could have tied Clemson with any 
kind of luck. The passing of Quar- 
terback Jack Cummings was largely 
responsible for both touchdowns. 
The last was scored with just a min- 
ute and twenty seconds remaining. 
Now it was Carolina 18, Clemson 20, 
and the crowd prayed for two extra 
points and a tie. Cummings com- 
pleted a Hat pass, but the receiver 
was stopped cold, the two points 
were irretrievably lost and time ran 
out. 

On the day before the game a large, 
moon-faced man tongued a cud of 
chewing tobacco into an ample cheek, 
spat carefully, then barged into the 
dressing quarters near the stadium. 

"What are you looking for?” asked 
a Carolina man. 

"I’m looking for Jim Tatum’s 
ghost,” said the large, moon-faced 
man. "I don't mind playing a foot- 
hall team, but 1 sure would bate to 
have to play a ghost." 

So spoke Frank Howard, getting 
straightaway to a subject that had 
been debated endlessly since Tatum’s 
death in late July. If a weekend visi- 
tor to Chapel Hill heard once he 
heard a dozen times, despite the edi- 
torial stand of the Tar lied, that 
"people are saying" this team of des- 
tiny would be Jim Tatum’s if it won, 
but the personal responsibility of 
the new coach, Jim Hickey, if it had 
a losing season. Howard rightly sup- 
posed that Tatum’s death had a pro- 
found psychological effect on the Car- 
olina team. That feeling was put on 
paper by the co-captains, Jack Cum- 
mings anti Wade Smith, in a presea- 
son letter to their teammates. 

"We know that no person in Chap- 
el Hill will be so missed as Coach 




Tatum,” the letter said, “but deep 
down there is a mystic feeling that 
we’re sure you all feel — that though 
in body our coach is gone, his spirit 
and soul will ride with every one of 
us throughout this coming season. 
. . . Notre Dame has its Knute 
Rockne— Carolina has its 'Sunny 
Jim’ Tatum. Don’t lose hope.” 

HOT SEAT IN CHAPEL HILL 

On the day Frank Howard breezed 
into Chapel Hill, James Benton Hick- 
ey strode into a corner office in the 
Carolina field house and plopped 
down into the chair recently occu- 
pied by Jim Tatum. Around him were 
mementos of Tatum’s remarkable ca- 
reer, which in the years at Maryland 
and Oklahoma had included three un- 
defeated teams, six bowl games and 
a national championship. 

On the wall behind Hickey was 
something new — a handsomely 
printed reproduction of a saying that 
had come to be famous as Tatum’s 
bedrock philosophy: “Winning is 
not the most important thing; it is 
the only thing.” 

Hickey’s own career so far had been 
as anonymous as Tatum's had been 
flamboyantly public. It would have 
taken only a few lines in a coaching 
Who’s W T ho: Reared in Springdale, 
Pa., a town near Pittsburgh; p ayed 
wingback and tailback at William and 
Mary; coached football at Hampden- 
Sydney College in Virginia five years; 
in 1956 joined the Carolina football 
staff of Jim Tatum, whom he had 
never met before, upon the urging 
of a mutual friend; was given a 
three-year contract as head coach 
of Carolina exactly four days after 
Tatum’s death. 

It was somehow surprising that 
Jim Hickey seemed completely at 
ease behind the big, glass-topped desk 
in Tatum’s old office. Small and wiry 
at 39, he showed neither indecision 
nor nonsense in his clear blue eyes. 

“I’m not trying to be gracious or 
modest about it,” he said, “but noth- 
ing could make me happier than hav- 
ing one hell of a season and having 
Coach Tatum get the credit. As for 
losing— well, let’s just say that we’re 
going to do our best to win and let 
it go at that. 

“No, I wasn’t scared when they 
gave me the job. Maybe I was just 
too dumb to be. Somebody had to 
take over, and I’d always wanted to 
be a head coach at a big school, but I 
certainly never wanted it to happen 
continued on ptige 60 



FRUSTRATION IN THE COLISEUM: Unable to get through the Purdue for- 
ward wall, UCLA Fullback A1 Thompson tried to fly over the Boilermakers in a vain at- 
tempt to block fourth-period Purdue kick. Victory eluded both teams in a scoreless con- 
test in Los Angeles Coliseum, but it was an impressive debut for unheralded Bruins. 


MEETING IN MILWAUKEE: Dave Walker, Pitt end, intercepted airborne 
Marquette Fullback Frank Mestnik after three-yard gain in nip-and-tuck struggle. An- 
other end, Mike Ditka, blocked a punt to set up Pitt’s winning score in 21-15 game at 
Milwaukee spoiling return of Coach Lisle Blackbourn to Marquette from Green Bay. 





I T was the seventh inning. The Giants led 1-0, the 
Dodgers had the bases filled, there was one out. The 
batter hit a ground ball to Third Baseman Jim Daven- 
port, who grabbed the ball and threw hard to second. 
It looked like an inning-ending double play, but these 
dramatic pictures, shot by Sports Illustrated’s Hy 
Peskin, show what actually happened: a nightmare for 
the Giants. Just as Second Baseman Daryl Spencer took 
the throw, the Dodgers’ Joe Pignatano slid hard and 
sent him flying. Spencer lost his cap and glove, and the 


ball trickled away onto the infield grass. Spencer fell 
on his back (see sequence below), rolled over and half 
crawled, half lunged toward the ball. It seemed as if he 
was acting out a bad dream. In the eternity of his strug- 
gle to retrieve the ball, a run came in, the score was tied 
and there was still only one out. Then the. Dodgers made 
the nightmare real; they scored four more times in the 
inning, won the game and tied up the pennant race. 
Next day they beat the Giants again to grab first place. 

FOR THE STORY OF THS PENNANT RACE. TURN PAOl 






SLIDES HARD INTO SAN FRANCISCO SECOND BASEMAN DARYL SPENCER. THE ERROR COST QIANTS THE GAME. POSSIBLY THE PENNANT 


NIGHTMARISH SEQUENCE HATLESS. GLOVELESS SPENCER STRUGGLES TO HIS KNEES AND, HALF STUNNED. STAGGERS TOWARD BALL 




SOUR SPAHN (LEFT) STANDS SILENTLT ON MOUND AFTER FIRST-INNING KNOCKOUT 
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CRAZY PENNANT RACE 


by ROY TERRELL 

I N the event that the 1959 Na- 
tional League pennant race is com- 
pleted before 1960 spring training be- 
gins, the time will come when all in- 
volved will get a chance to relax and 
examine the proceedings of these final, 
frantic weeks with an objective eye. 

One discovery they will make is 
that never did a team lose a game it 
absolutely had to win. Nor, on the 
other hand, did a team ever win a 
game that it could afford to lose. 
Eventually, of course, probably 


sometime this final weekend of the 
season, one of the three contenders 
will take it upon itself to win the pen- 
nant. It says so in the rule book for 
one thing, and also it would not be 
fair to keep the White Sox waiting 
forever. But through all of last week, 
in the seven big games the Giants, 
Dodgers and Braves played with 
each other on the West Coast, as well 
as in half a dozen other games they 
played against ball clubs having no 
more interest in the pennant race 
than Mrs. Khrushchev, the strange, 
unreal pattern persisted. 


On Monday morning, with 12 
games remaining, the Giants were 
two games out in front. This cushion 
enabled the Giants to lose a few more 
games during the week than the other 
two, w'hich of course they did. It also 
would have enabled them to wrap up 
the whole affair with a few strategic 
victories, but this apparently was 
unthinkable. The Braves, on the other 
hand, never won so many that they 
were in danger of running off with 
anything, either. The Dodgers fol- 
lowed suit. 

On Monday while San Francisco 
lost to Cincinnati the Braves beat 
the Dodgers. On Tuesday the Giants 
beat the Beds and the Dodgers beat 
the Braves. On W ednesday the Braves 
beat the Giants and the Reds beat 
the Dodgers. On Thursday the Dodg- 
ers beat the Reds and the Giants beat 
the Braves. The Braves finally left 
California entirely, preferring to 
spend a few days in Pennsylvania 
rather than take part any longer in 
such an affair, and the Dodgers, real- 
izing that San Francisco still had a 
two-game lead, bopped the Giants in 
both ends of a Saturday double- 
header. This really snarled things up. 

There was enough baseball excite- 
ment during the week to last most 
fans for a lifetime, and not all of it 
was due solely to the pennant race. 
There was also some rather unusual 
— and occasionally very brilliant— 
baseball which at any time would 
stand by itself. Two of the best pitch- 
ers in the league, Johnny Antonelli of 
the Giants and Warren Spahn of the 
Braves, both trying for their 20th 
victories, were pounded unmercifully. 
Two of the league’s best hitters, Henry 
Aaron of the Braves and Orlando Ce- 
peda of the Giants, failed time and 
again, while a kid with a glove named 
Maury Wills went wild with a bat for 
the Dodgers. San Francisco’s Jimmy 
Davenport, a third baseman with an 
injured knee, hobbled off the bench 
and onto the field to make plays on 
one leg that few other third basemen 
could make on two. Willie Mays made 
an unbelievable catch. 

The Dodgers’ Don Drysdale 
walked the bases full with nobody out 
in the first inning against the Giants, 
then struck out the side. The Braves’ 
Don McMahon walked two men in 
one inning, but the second was with 
the bases full, and that cost Milwau- 
kee a game. Ed Bailey, the Cincin- 
nati catcher, was thrown out of a 
game for arguing with an umpire, 
and his replacement, Dutch Dotterer, 
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almost ruined the Giants all by him- 
self. Duke Snider, the Dodgers’ big 
slugger, was thrown out of a game 
for arguing with an umpire, and his 
replacement, Ron Fairly, proceeded 
to tear the Braves apart. Giant and 
Dodger pitchers struck out a total of 
22 batters in one game. Willie Mays 
dropped an easy fly ball. For the first 
time in more than a year a game was 
rained out in San Francisco. 

If there were key games during the 
key week that rose above other key 
games, they occurred in Los Angeles 
on Tuesday and in San Francisco on 
Wednesday, on Thursday and on Sat- 
urday night. In the first of these, that 
three-hour-and-56-minute, 10-inning 
affair that the Dodgers finally won 
8 7 from the Braves, there was a little 
bit of everything. Five Dodger pitch- 
ers gave up a total of 16 hits but left 
17 Braves on base. Wills hit four sin- 
gles and a triple. Joe Adcock hit a 
251-foot home run that almost grazed 
the back side of the infamous Coli- 
seum screen on its way down. Four 
innings later Adcock hit a ball three 
times as hard, one that was heading 
into orbit, but which smacked into 
one of the screen’s supporting towers, 
rattled around in the cross braces for 
a while and finally fell, to be caught 
in an overlap of the mesh for a ground- 
rule double. The Braves were very un- 
happy about that, insisting it should 
have been ruled a home run. Man- 
aged Fred Haney and General Man- 
ager John McHale even wrote a letter 
to the league president. Mr. Warren 
Giles, telling him so. 

The Dodgers, on the other hand, 
were very happy. They had won the 
game by one run, and they knew Mr. 
Giles wouldn’t pay much attention 
to the letter. They had to win that 
one to stay in the race. 

“Every game is important .from 
here on in,” said the Dodger manager, 
Walter Alston, “but this was sure a 
nice one to win.” 

On Wednesday it was the Braves 
who had to win, for once again they 
were two games behind. The Giants 
were very obliging. They swung at 
everything Lew Burdette threw their 
way, missed most of it and lost 2 0. 
Burdette outpitched Sam Jones in a 
duel of the league’s only 20-game win- 
ners, the big Milwaukee right-hander 
turning in one of the masterpieces of 
his fidgety career. He kept everything 
low. He gave up only five hits, no two 
in the same inning and four of them 
with two men out. He struck out 
seven and walked only one. His stuff 


was so good, whatever it was, that 
the Giants, to retain their self-respect 
if nothing else, accused him once 
again of throwing that nasty pitch, 
the spitter. Lew just laughed. 

“We’re playing them one at a 
time," said Manager Haney, “but 
this was one we had to win.” 

On Thursday the Giant cause ap- 
peared hopeless. Their lead was down 
to only one game, the Braves were on 
the warpath and on the mound was 
Warren Spahn, who has spent many 
seasons teaching National Leaguers 
to eat out of his left hand. Only, on 
Thursday. Spahn barely got the hand 
out of the way before it was taken off. 
He lasted only 18 pitches, gave up 
three hits, a walk and three runs and 
didn’t get a batter out. 


Before the day was over, Willie 
Mays hit a home run, three singles, 
walked and drove in five runs; Daven- 
port hit a home run, a single and a 
sacrifice fly and drove in four runs; 
Eddie Bressoud hit two singles and a 
homer; and Willie McCovey contrib- 
uted, too. Eventually the Giants won 
13 6, although Jack Sanford had to 
have two innings of relief help from 
Sam Jones (Eddie Mathews, on a 
rampage, drove in all six Milwaukee 
runs with two home runs and a ower- 
ing sacrifice fly). 

Later, people said it was the great- 
est game Willie Mays had ever played 

continued Oil page C, • 
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WORLD SERIES PREVIEW 

WHO TO WATCH AND 
WHAT TO WATCH FOR 


N ext week, somewhere in this 
great land of ours, a husband 
will return home from work and his 
wife will say to him: “I think Luis 
Aparicio is cute.” The World Series, 
you see, reaches everyone. While it 
is being played, America puts aside 
stock transactions, algebra lessons 
and vacuum cleaners. All that can 
wait. The Series comes first. 

It would begin in Comiskey Park, 
home of the Chicago White Sox. 
That much was certain. But nothing 
else was. The National League could 
not possibly produce a winner before 
the last weekend of the season. The 
race could even go down to the last 
day or might require a playoff— which 
would mean that the Series, sched- 
uled to start next Wednesday, would 
be delayed. 

Ah, confusion! What would the Se- 
ries show? Would it be the flash of a 
Willie Mays stolen base, the whip of 
Henry Aaron’s bat or the grace of Gil 


Hodges at first base? All three are 
familiar to October television screens. 
Sam Jones has a lean and hungry 
look. Would he be in Chicago? Or 
would it be Burdette ;, Lew Burdette, 
Milwaukee’s mean man? Or young 
Donald Drysdale, that nice-looking 
kid? 

Chicago, its pennant secure, awaits 
an opponent. If you watch baseball 
only at World Series time, then you 
have never seen the White Sox, for 
they have not won a pennant in 40 
years. They have an interesting 
team, different from most, and you 
should get to know them. It will 
make the Series more fun. 

There is Nellie Fox, short and ag- 
gressive, the senior man on the team. 
If you are a betting man and your 
favorite cousin is watching a game 
with you, bet him that Fox hits the 
ball every time he swings at it. Fox 
bats left-handed, crouches over the 
plate and chokes up at least an inch 



O SCAMPERS TOWARD FIRST WHILE NELLIE 


on his very thick bat. His swing is 
short, more of a chopping motion, so 
most of his hits are singles. Outside 
pitches are blocked into left field. 
Pitches down the middle are stroked 
through the pitcher’s mound. Inside 
pitches are pulled to right. Fox is also 
a very good hunter, and it is certain 
he will try to lay one down at least 
once during the Series. When Fox is 
standing out at second base and there 
is a lull between pitches you may get 
a chance to see him reach into his 
hip pocket and mop his brow with 
the brightest red handkerchief in the 
major leagues. 

At some point during the Series, 
Aaron, Mays or Wally Moon is going 
to hit the ball just wide of the third 
baseman. Hit. you will think. Then, 
to your amazement, Luis Aparicio 
will be there, backhanding the ball 
and getting it over to first base three 
steps ahead of the runner. Old base- 
ball men, the ones who are always 
insisting The Game isn't what it 
used to be, are willing to admit they 
have never seen a better shortstop 
than the lithe 25-year-old Venezue- 
lan. And neither have you. 

You have seen better hitters than 
Aparicio, and worse ones too. His 
strongest offensive weapon is his 
speed, which helps him reach base 
on bunts, topped rollers and even 






raised his total victories to 270, high- 
est among active pitchers. 

If you can, watch Wynn closely 
when there is a runner on first against 
him. Watch him as he watches that 
runner, his chin raised, his expression 
haughty. That alone is enough to 
freeze the opposition. 

Wynn throws all the pitches — 
knucklers, sliders, curves and fast 
halls — and he keeps the ball high. 
This is exactly what young pitchers 
are told not to do. Wynn defies the 
low-pitch school and gets away with 
it. His chief asset, however, is his at- 
titude. He never gives in to the hat- 
ter. Even when he is behind on the 
count, he throws the pitch he wants 
to throw, not the one the batter 
wants to see. It’s that attitude which 
has kept him around so long. 

The White Sox will field the big- 
gest man in baseball, 235 pounds of 
Ted Kluszewski. Baseball’s winding 
trail led massive Klu to the American 
League and a winner last month after 
a dozen National League seasons with 
losers. No longer is he the man who 
hit 136 home runs in three seasons. 
He hits mostly singles now, but they 
helped Chicago in the stretch. Look 
how close to the plate Klu stands. 
His right toe almost touches it. 

Jim Landis circling the bases in 


full flight is a beautiful sight. The 
young Sox centerfielder can move, 
and assuming his leg has recovered 
he should cause some excitement, 
either on a trip from first to third 
(and on to home if the outfielder bob- 
bles the ball even slightly) or pulling 
down a long drive in center. 

These men — Fox, Aparicio, Wynn, 
Kluszewski and Landis — plus the 
rest of the White Sox team are wait- 
ing at Comiskey Park. And while 
they wait, the rest of the nation can 
engage in a bit of fantasy. Until one 
team — Giants, Dodgers or Braves — 
emerges as the National League win- 
ner there would be three World Series. 
A1 Lopez hands his lineup to the um- 
pires and receives three in return, one 
from Bill Rigney, one from Walt 
Alston and one from Fred Haney. 
On the mound, Early Wynn must 
face Mays, Aaron and Hodges, all 
at once. Nellie Fox guards the plate 
as Drysdale, Burdette and Jones si- 
multaneously fire a sidearm fast ball, 
a sinker and a curve. He hits a ball, 
and three shortstops converge on it. 
The fans, 120,000 of them, go wild. 

And then it’s over. Only one team 
can come to Comiskey Park, and 
whichever one it is, the White Sox 
will be ready. 

Walter Bingham 


big braves are Lew Burdette (sitting ) and Warren Spahn (swinging hot . Carefree in 
clubhouse, deadly serious on mound, they have pitched every Milwaukee Series win. 


slow ground balls. When he does 
reach first, he will try to steal sec- 
ond, if not one time then the next, 
for he did it successfully more than 
50 times this season. Incidentally, if 
the Braves win and Warren Spahn 
happens to be pitching when Apari- 
cio is on first, the duel should be an 
exciting one, for Spahn has the 
smoothest pickoff motion in the Na- 
tional League. 

When Aparicio was 5 years old, 
Early Wynn delivered his first major 
league pitch. Now, 20 years later, the 
same Early Wynn (well, not quite 
the same) prepares to throw the first 
pitch of the 1959 World Series, A1 
Lopez willing. 

Wynn’s career began with Wash- 
ington, where in nine years he won al- 
most as many games as he lost, good 
show for any stouthearted Senator 
pitcher. He was traded to Cleveland 
in 1948, and it was there he became 
a big winner. In 1954, when the In- 
dians won a record 111 games, Wynn 
was responsible for 23 of them. He 
pitched the second game of the World 
Series that year and lost, the victim 
of The Miracle of Dusty Rhodes. 

The White Sox gambled on Wynn 
in his 38th year and, after a so-so 
season in 1958, the barrel-chested 
Alabaman became a 20-game winner 
for the fifth time. In doing so he 


BASEBALL rou tin ued 


WORLD SERIES CRITIQUE 


HITTING 

No matter which National League 
team wins the pennant, the White 
Sox hitters are going to be a bunch of 
splinters among the oaks. Nothing 
Chicago has can match the power of 
Aaron (right), Mathews and Adcock, 
of Mays, Cepeda and McCovey. or 
even of Snider, Hodges and Moon. 
Indeed, Aaron and Mathews together 
hit almost as many home runs as the 
entire Sox team. Only Sherm Lollar 


hit as many as 20 home runs for Chi- 
cago this year. Of course, the National 
League sluggers may have a harder 
time reaching the seats at Comiskey 
Park than they do at home, for the 
outfield at Chicago is deeper than it 
is at the other three parks. And should 
Los Angeles win, some of the White 
Sox right-handed hitters, like Lollar, 
Landis, Smith, and even little Apa- 
ricio, might knock a ball or two over 
that left-field screen. The Sox, too, 
are somewhat weaker than their Na- 
tional League rivals in pinch hitters. 



PITCHING 

Travel days, or lack of them, will be 
an important factor in the Series. If 
a California team wins, there will be 
two days off, one after the second 
game, one after the fifth. If Milwau- 
kee wins, the Series will be played on 
consecutive days. That means Spahn 
and Burdette will not be able to pitch 
as often as they did against the Yan- 
kees (in two Series against New York, 
Spahn and Burdette between them 


started 11 of the 14 games played). 
The White Sox, with Wynn ( right), 
the amazing young right-hander Bob 
Shaw, Southpaw Billy Pierce, once 
the best pitcher in the league, and the 
still crafty Dick Donovan, have more 
starting depth than Milwaukee. San 
Francisco has its two big winners, Sam 
Jones and Johnny Antonelli, and with 
the extra day for travel to and from 
the Coast, they could start as fre- 
quently as Spahn and Burdette did. 
The Dodgers have a curious staff, a 
lot of medium-talent pitchers who 



FIELDING 

If a team could score runs while in 
the field, the White Sox would do it. 
Theirs might be called an offensive 
defense. Since they have to work 
hard to score runs of their own, they 
make certain that opponents are regu- 
larly robbed of theirs. Fox and Apa- 
ricio — you’ve heard of them — do 
their sweet dance around second base. 
Bubba Phillips, when he plays third, 
plays it well. When Billy Goodman 


is there the defense loses a little. It 
loses at first base, too, when the 
powerful but virtually immobile Klu- 
szewski is there, and that is why Earl 
Torgeson comes trotting in when the 
Sox are ahead late in the game. Of 
the National League infields, only 
the Dodgers’ can be called good. 
Charley Neal and young Maury Wills, 
up from Seattle, form a smooth sec- 
ond-short combination. Hodges at 
first is still unbeatable in the field. 
Junior Gilliam has a weak arm, but 
gets by at third. The Giants have 



THE SUM-UP 

The White Sox will enter the Series 
well rested. Not so the National 
League winner. This will affect Mil- 
waukee and San Francisco especially, 
since Burdette-Spahn and Jones- 


Antonelli will be arm-weary after 
overuse. The Dodgers have enough 
depth to come into the Series in good 
shape. The White Sox this year had 
little difficulty handling Cleveland. 
The Indians had hitting and some 
pitching, but they were poor in the 
field and slow on the bases. This 


description fits Milwaukee. The White 
Sox speed should force the Braves’ 
defense to give away runs. The White 
Sox pitching and defense should con- 
tain Milwaukee’s sluggers. San Fran- 
cisco will have a better chance because 
of the travel days off. Jones and Anto- 
nelli will be able to pitch more often. 
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An analysis of the way the World Series should go, 

based on a comparison of the hitting, pitching and fielding 

skills of the Chicago White Sox with those of 

each of the three National League teams they might play 

RATING 

The Braves are strongest here, with is as fast as anybody in baseball going 
three seasoned swingers in Boone, from first around to home, and Smith, 
Vernon and Lopata. The Giants have Rivera, Torgeson, McAnany and 

AIou, Brandt and the renowed Dusty Phillips can all take the extra base 
Rhodes, who has been touched with on a single. Two National League 
magic again this year. The Dodgers dubs, San Francisco and Los An- 
seem to have an endless supply of ma- geles, have good speed, with Mays, 
terial in the same lode. Where the Alou, Davenport, Kirkland; Gilliam, 

White Sox do stand out above the rest Moon, Wills and Neal. Milwaukee, 
is on the bases. Nearly everybody can by contrast, is slow, having stolen 
steal, save Lollar and big Klu. Apa- far fewer bases this season as a team 
ricio is the master, with over 50 stolen than Aparicio did all by himself. But 
bases, and it is reasonable to expect when you have as much power as 
he will run a lot in the Series. Landis the Braves, who has to run? 

1 BRAVES 

2 GIANTS 

3 DODGERS 

4 WHITE SOX 

have had good years together. The but behind him lies the great un- 
exception is Don Drysdale, a pitcher known, except for the relief pitcher, 

of remarkable ability who has had a Don McMahon. San Francisco backs 

streaky, good-and-bad season. A trio up its big two adequately with Jack 

of left-handers, Johnny Podres, Dan- Sanford and 20-year-old left-hander 

ny McDevitt and Sandy Koufax, are Mike McCormick. For relief, Stu 

all capable of strong games. Roger Miller comes in and throws his soft 

Craig, the angular right-hander, re- stuff. But it is relief men who give 

turned from the minors to give them the White Sox a clear pitching edge, 

nine wins they never counted on. All Chicago has two good ones: Gerry 

this gives Los Angeles more depth Staley throws an assortment of 

than either of the other two National knuckle balls and curves, and Turk 

League clubs. It is true that Bob Buhl Lown has a good fast ball for an inn- 

of the Braves is a strong No. 3 man, ing. A1 Lopez uses both effectively. 1 

1 WHITE SOX 

2 DODGERS 

3 GIANTS 

4 BRAVES 

a gymnastic third baseman in Jim San Francisco’s rates highest, with 
Davenport, the best in the league. Mays ( left , Cepeda and Willie Kirk- 
But their double-play combination land. When Jackie Brandt plays left 
of Ed Bressoud and Daryl Spencer is field (with Cepeda moving to first), 
far below that of Chicago’s, and Me- the outfield is the fastest in the majors 
Covey plays first only because he can and its arms are the strongest. Rank- 
hit. Milwaukee has never recovered ing the catchers is difficult. Del Cran- 
from the loss of Red Schoendienst. dall is regarded by most people as the 

And with Johnny Logan ailing, the best, but the Giants will swear by 
Braves have been making do with their Hobie Landrith. John Roseboro 
Bobby Avila and Felix Mantilla at has improved immeasurably, the 
second and short. Eddie Mathews Dodgers say, while the White Sox 
plays third base well; Joe Adcock know Sherm Lollar is the best in the 
plays first base. Of the four outfields, American League. 

1 WHITE SOX 

2 DODGERS 

3 GIANTS 

4 BRAVES 

But so will Wynn and Shaw. The Each led its league in fielding. Los 
Giants have more speed and defense Angeles has better hitting (and the 
than the Braves but not as much as White Sox pitchers have never had 
Chicago. A Series between the White to work with that Coliseum screen 

Sox and Giants should be close. Chi- behind them). The White Sox seem 
cago seems to win that kind. In many to have trouble beating teams that 
ways Los Angeles is like Chicago. Each play White Sox-type baseball. The 
team has depth. Each steals bases. Dodgers play that type of ball. 

SOX over BRAVES 

DODGERS over SOX 

SOX over GIANTS 
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SPECTACLE 

Photographed by Fred Baldwin 


Rodeo in the Land 


of the 

Midnight 

Sun 


Sure-footed Lapland ropers brave 
the hoofs and horns of more 
than 10,000 reindeer during an 
autumn roundup in the hill 
country of northern Sweden 


T he man at the right, threading his way through 
a forest of tossing horns, is a Lapland roper 
searching out the animals which will sustain him and 
his family through the coming winter. He is a moun- 
tain Lapp who, like other members of his race living 
in northern Sweden, depends on the reindeer for 
hides, meat, income and horsepower. 

Each fall the ropers and their families from all dis- 
tricts gather in crude hamlets to accomplish the tre- 
mendous job of culling over herds as large as 12,000 
animals. Earthen huts house the herdsmen during 
the time of the roundup. A large corral, braced and 
lashed without the use of a single nail in its con- 
struction, dominates the village. Beyond, the endless 
countryside, dotted with reindeer, rolls away into 
the distance. 

As the roundup begins, young deer must be caught 
and their ears notched for future identification. Older 
bulls are castrated for draught work. Prime breeding 
stock is shunted aside and the remaining animals 
slaughtered for hides and meat to sustain the families. 

The captured animals driven into the corral mill 
about in tight circles. The roper, agile as any mata- 
dor, works his way through the confined herd. The 
beat of their hoofs is soft thunder on the frozen dirt, 
steam from their bodies melting the snow underfoot to 
slush. The splendor of an arctic sunset highlights the 
animals and the roper as he makes his way toward his 
target. Then a quick cast and he yanks his struggling 
quarry out to fulfill its purpose in the coming year. 


c 

Oearchmg the herd for identifying ear 

notches marking his animal, a Lapp herder gets 
ready to cast his lasso into the milling reindeer. 
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Hireling in a glowing autumn 
sunset, high above the Arctic Circle, 
newly corralled reindeer plunge wildly 
around a herder who. rope in hand, 
stands ready to lasso one with h is mark. 






Tugging against lasso tied to its horns, tethered reindeer 

bucks wildly as a young Lapp herd girl mores in to quiet it. 


EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Changeover 

T hese are the times that try men’s 
souls. The summer sailor and the 
sunshine golfer will, in this crisis, 
shrink from the service of his favorite 
sport, but he that stands it now . . . 

No sports-minded Thomas Paine 
was on hand to cry this Common 
Sense of the Changing seasons last 
week as the U.S., still limp from a 
summer-long heat wave, moved on- 
ward into the first chill winds of au- 
tumn, but from all over the U.S., 
Sports Illustrated’s correspond- 
ents stood ready with reports of the 
seasonal change of heart on the sport- 
ing scene. 

“There has been a defiant south- 
wester blowing here for the last cou- 
ple of days,” wired Dean Brelis from 
Boston. “It blew away the last ele- 
ments of summer from the local scene 
and gave the sailing places a tired 
look. Natives left behind by the de- 
parting summer people in places like 
North Haven, Maine and Orleans, 
Mass, were feeling in a better humor. 
Their favorite bars were open to them 
again and a man could walk down 
Main Street without living out a life- 
time of wondering if he could ever 
make the five blocks from Dawson's 
Country Grocery to Mabel Glugeth's 
Package Store. Bungalows so much 
lived in over the past three months 
now look seaward with a bleak, gone- 
away look, and canvas now covers 
boats hauled up in yards. From Sears- 
port to Point Judith, professional 
fishermen are enjoying a privacy that 
makes the stiffening wind something 
to relish. But if natives along the 
coast are just now finding the annual 
privacy that comes with the end of 
summer, the reverse is happening 
in Vermont and New Hampshire, 
where the first light snow has al- 
ready settled on mountain tops, 


where the tourist invasion is yet 
to begin. ‘It’s going to be a great 
skiing winter,’ the natives are tell- 
ing each other.” 

“High in the Rocky Mountains, 
along the jagged backbone of the 
continent,” runs the report from Bar- 


ron Beshoar in Denver, “the first 
heavy frosts of autumn are turning 
the jittery aspen groves into splashes 
of glittering gold, and the first fat, wet 
snowflakes are beginning to fall on 
the high passes, making rich promises 
continued 
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to the skiing hordes of the coming 
winter. 

“The elk are still high on the tree- 
less ridges and big black-nosed timber 
bucks stalk boldly across their alpine 
meadows, but the does, mindful of 
the season, are beginning to lead their 
fawns to winter feeding grounds in 
the sheltered valleys. 

"The tumbling trout streams are 
still open to fishermen but the vast 
majority are putting away their tack- 
le until spring. Lures are being sorted 
and boxed; creels are being washed 
out and their straps are getting coats 
of neat's-foot oil before going, with 
the newly varnished rods, into stor- 
age for the winter. But as one season 
replaces another, so one sport follows 
another in the Rocky Mountain play- 
grounds, and hunters are already bus- 
ily cleaning and oiling theiT guns in 
anticipation of the shooting seasons 
to come.” 

"Every weekend now,” reports 
Lenny Anderson from the northwest 
corner of the nation, “more boats are 
laid up for the winter. Among the 
horde of Puget Sound boatmen, the 
urge for cruising has subsided and the 
time for caulking and painting and 
planning next season’s voyages is at 
hand, but not all the sailors are ready 
to quit. Seattle’s Corinthian Yacht 
Club has a full off-season schedule of 
frostbite races still to sail and the 
dauntless Outboard Cruising Club is 
making ready for its annual foul- 
weather cruise up the Snohomish Riv- 
er on September 27. 

"A stubborn core of diehards still 
refuse to relinquish their water skis 
though most of the skiers are quitting 
the lakes to await the coming of snow 


in the nearby mountains. Ski tows at 
Mount Baker, Mount Rainier and 
Snoqualmie Pass will not start oper- 
ating until Thanksgiving, but a small 
advance guard will head for the hills 
with the first snow, tow or no.” 



"In Florida,” reports Edwin Pope 
from Miami, "the change of season 
means only that the game limit on 
tourists’ pocketbooks is lifted. You 
can get a good sunburn golfing in 
Florida all the year round but it costs 
just double in winter.” 

In Texas, according to Jimmy 
Banks, the favorite new sport is 
bowling, a game conducted in air- 
conditioned immunity to all seasonal 
change. But even bowling was feel- 
ing the impact of autumn. “Boy,” 
moaned one gloomy alley proprietor 
in Austin last week as the crisp, clear 
weather lured would-be customers 
away by the score, “will I be glad 
when the weather’s terrible.” 

Fellow Traveler 

an hour or so before Nikita Khru- 
shchev made his way through 
New York’s Pennsylvania Station 
last week a commuting sportsman of 
our acquaintance threaded his way 
through the station himself — and 
with, he lets us know, a sudden sense 
of personal apprehension. The feeling 


They Said It 

charley black, former fight manager and friend of Cm D' Amato, after 
admitting at a New York State Athletic Commission hearing that he had been 
fined three times for making book during the 1940s: “/ had to make book in 
those days — (flings was hungry." 

frank howaro, Clemson football coach, after 20-18 victory over North 
Carolina, on difficulties of recruiting a squad with sufficient depth because of 
higher academic requirements: "When those Russians shot that sputnik up 
there they played hell with college football." 
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mounted as he realized that police 
and security guards were already tak- 
ing their positions on all sides. His 
mind flooded with the conviction that 
strong hands would fall on him at any 
moment. As he walked, he mentally 
rehearsed the story he would tell. But 
the story never got told. Despite the 
extra precautions taken by the police 
throughout the city that day, despite 
the milling and curious crowds, de- 
spite the general air of furtive expect- 
ancy that lurked on all sides, our 
sportsman got all the way to his of- 
fice without anybody challenging him 
at all. And this was odd because, un- 
der his arm, only slightly concealed 
in its carrying case, the fellow w r as 
carrying a 12-gauge pump shotgun. 

Nice Guy in First 

I T comes hard for a manager to 
find the right words to say on win- 
ning a pennant, and it is plainly even 
more difficult to find the right words 
on losing one. Leo Durocher long ago 
set the pattern for portentous mana- 
gerial pronouncements with his grim 
axiom that nice guys finish last, and 
the power of the ill-considered word 
at the end of the season was amply 
demonstrated last week by the flare- 
up in Cleveland, where Manager Joe 
Gordon resigned after a critical blast 
by Frank Lane (sec page 33). News 
of a sort therefore lay in the fact 
that nothing but high praise for A1 
Lopez attended the triumph of the 
White Sox in clinching the American 
League pennant, the burden of it be- 
ing, of course, that he was a nice guy, 
and he won. 

Genius was only one of the words 
showered over the name of A1 Lopez 
in the sport pages, along with saga- 
cious, wise, good, kindly, friendly, 
nice, pleasant, wealthy, rich, frugal, 
sensible, honest, good-hearted, smart, 
intelligent, unaffected and good-look- 
ing. Even the San Francisco Chroni- 
cle, managing to tear itself away from 
the Giants for a moment, reported 
tersely: “Al Lopez is a nice guy.” 

This paragon among baseball man- 
agers last week sat at his littered desk 
in his windowless office in Comiskey 
Park, where he had been opening one 
congratulatory letter after another, 


“// isn't whether you win or lose, it’s how you play the game that counts.” 


and allowed himself to be drawn out 
about the White Sox strategy and its 
meaning. Last July, when the neck- 
and-neck race with Cleveland had al- 
ready lasted three months, Lopez 
laid it down that the White Sox could 
win only by constant pressure exerted 
by a light, fast team against more 
powerful opponents. Without one 
consistent long ball hitter, they had 
to depend on tight pitching, breaks, 
speed and plain audacity. "We keep 
moving and keep the pressure on the 
other team,” he said. “They know 
they have to rush their plays. The 
more they rush, the more likely it is 
they will make an error. With our 
speed, an error means another base 
or maybe a run.” 

But the summer’s question soon 
became: Could the White Sox survive 
their own frenetic pace and not be- 
come frantic themselves? "Well,” 
said Lopez last week, opening a chink 
in his composed exterior, "it seems to 
me that I’m the only one who is tight 
and nervous. I feel it in my stomach, 
but I try to keep it to myself. Every- 
body else seems loose and easy. They 
joke and whistle. I just don’t say any- 
thing.” Preaching audacity to his 
players, always audacity, he had to 
maintain an air of benign composure 
himself, and the combination of long 
chances on the diamond and good na- 
ture in the dugout created something 
new in the business. Only a nice guy 
could have done it. 

"Winning and developing young 
players are the rewarding things 
about managing,” Lopez said. "First 
of all comes winning. But it gives 
you a mighty good feeling to think 
you’ve helped a young man become a 
better ballplayer.” With his tempera- 
ment, the hardest part of managing 
is his isolation from the men. He used 
to play cards with them, but now 
stays pretty much by himself, goes 
to movies and reads a lot. He was 
reading Lady Chatterley’s Lover 
when the White Sox clinched the pen- 
nant. Somebody told him it was a 
good book, and he heard so much 
controversy that he decided to see for 
himself. What was his opinion of 
it? With typical Lopez mildness, he 
thought it over and concluded, "I 
think it’s a nice book.” 


Re-enter Leo 

TF the National League’s agonizing 

three-way stretch did not leave 
enough baseball unresolved last week, 
there was additional speculative fun 
to be had elsewhere. Supplying some 
of that was Joe Gordon, manager of 
the second-place Cleveland Indians, 
who, with a “You can’t fire me, I 
quit,” took leave of his job and his 
terrible-tempered boss, Frank Lane. 
Supplying the rest was Leo Durocher, 
who suddenly up and announced he 
was quitting his lavishly greenbacked 
($65,000 plus expensesl sportscasting 
job with NBC and heading back to 
the game. 

Where Gordon would go, said the 
insiders, was to Detroit, and Jimmy 
Dykes, already there, would probably 
go back to Pittsburgh as a coach. 
Where Durocher would go just might 
be Cleveland, but any substantial ev- 
idence was harder to find than the 
hair on Leo’s pate. Frank Lane, who 
talked to Durocher in Pittsburgh 
where Leo was doing a Pirates-Reds 
telecast, said both of them had more 
than one bat in the rack and no deci- 
sion would be reached until this week. 
What Durocher was also thinking 
about may have been San Francisco. 
Support for that thesis comes not 


from San Francisco but from Los An- 
geles, Leo’s home town. There, they 
are saying, quoting the NBC water- 
cooler set, that Owner Horace Stone- 
ham some time ago addressed Duro- 
cher like this: “Leo, you gotta help 
me. I don’t think Rig [Manager Bill 
Rigneyl is going to win the pennant.” 
Or Leo may be considering Branch 
Rickey’s suggestion that he join the 
warmups of the Continental League. 
Or just as likely, he may be holding 
out for the best offer that turns up. 

While Leo was minding his lip, Mrs. 
Leo, the pretty half of the Durocher 
team, who is better known as Laraine 
Day, was minding their $250,000 Bev- 
erly Hills dugout. Where docs Mr. 
Durocher hope to find work next, she 
was asked. “Mr. Durocher makes his 
own decisions,” Laraine answered. 
"What he says is up to him.” You 
were once quoted as saying that if he 
went back to baseball, he must have 
a slight hole in his head, she was told. 
“I was wholly misquoted,” she said. 

A young boy who admired Mr. Du- 
rocher as a baseball manager (New 
York Giants and Brooklyn Dodgers) 
once said: "I liked him because he 
used to kick dirt on the umpire’s 
pants.” Leo is still capable of cloud- 
ing issues, but it was pretty clear 
continued 
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through the week’s dust that seven 
ball clubs in one of the major leagues 
are going to have an old-fashioned 
leonine Durocher club clawing at 
them in 1960. 

A Most Unhappy Velella 

A ccording to a cynical doctrine 
L known as Begun’s Law, there are 
three sides to every story: my side, 
your side and the truth. Begun’s Law 
is named after its promulgator, Jack 
Begun, a Chicago wise guy who may 
have said it first. 

Last week in New York, Begun's 
Law got a public workout during the 
State Athletic Commission’s belated 
hearing into what it grandly calls 
“Alleged Irregularities in the Con- 
duct of the Promotion of the Patter- 
son-Johansson World’s Heavyweight 
Championship Contest.” 

This magazine first published Bill 
Rosensohn's side of the irregularities, 
which the contrite promoter subse- 
quently told the New York grand jury 
in amplified form and again recounted 
to the boxing commission in all its 
sordid detail last week. Vincent J. 
Velella. the alternately truculent and 
soulful East Harlem mouthpiece who 
controls two-thirds of Rosensohn 
Enterprises, Inc., told his side to the 
grand jury and last week recounted 
it to the boxing commission in all its 
innocent lack of detail. 

The Velella and Rosensohn stories 
were preposterously contradictory 
and, at first, it was hard to say which 
of them, if either, was the truth. But 
as the testimony unfolded last week 
in the commission’s green chamber 
off Broadway, Rosensohn’s side began 
to sound more like the third side in 
Begun's Law. 

The major differences between the 
two accounts involve the roles of 
East Harlem Mobster Tony (Fat) 
Salerno and Charley Black, an inti- 
mate of Cus D’Amato’s and a wit- 
ness pathetically torn by old loyal- 
ties. Rosensohn contends that Salerno, 
using Velella as his front, and Black 
were partners in the promotion with 
him. Velella and Black admit know- 
ing Salerno but deny that he was a 
partner. Black also denies that he was 
ever a partner. 


Velella, who has admitted to New 
York District Attorney Frank S. Ho- 
gan that he lied to "puff” himself up 
when he once said publicly that he 
had lent Rosensohn $10,000 (the 
money was Salerno’s, according to 
Rosensohn) was an evasive, forget- 
ful and whimsical witness. But in re- 
sponse to the dogged and thorough 
examination of Commission Counsel 
James P. Fusscas, he did make sever- 
al righteous assertions, two of which 
backfired devastatingly. 

Velella reiterated that he had never 
made a loan of $10,000 to Rosensohn 
and denied that Charley Black was a 
partner in a company called All-Star 
Sports, a predecessor to Rosensohn 
Enterprises, Inc. He was unaware, 
however, that Rosensohn, cooperat- 
ing with the district attorney, had 
consented to have a conversation be- 
tween Velella and himself recorded on 
tape. The recording, which was made 
before a stockholders’ meeting of Ro- 
sensohn Enterprises in New York’s 
Manhattan Hotel on July 31, was 
played at the hearing and Velella was 
heard acknowledging in it that he 
had, indeed, lent Rosensohn $10,000 
and that Charley Black was a part- 
ner in All-Star Sports. 

Velella's explanation of the dis- 
crepancies between what he had just 
told the commission and what the 
tape revealed him as saying was that 
he was trying to “steam” Rosensohn 



Head Man 

They are beating new paths 
To his door each day; 

He designed a better 
Mousetrap play. 

— Barney Hutchison 


up, that "I may have said it in a sar- 
castic way,” that “I may have used 
a poor choice of English.” 

Ingemar Johansson, who is sched- 
uled to visit Detroit this week, has 
signed with Rosensohn Enterprises 
(Vincent J. Velella, two-thirds own- 
er) to promote his rematch with Floyd 
Patterson. Ingemar says he has an 
agreement that if investigations show 
that anyone connected with the pro- 
motion "is illegal or a gangster he will 
be thrown out.” We urge Ingemar to 
read over the transcripts of the com- 
mission hearings in the light of Be- 
gun’s Law. 

No. S 

a stumpy MAN with a large No. 8 
on the back of his pinstripe base- 
ball flannels stood before a home plate 
microphone at Yankee Stadium last 
week. Behind him was clustered a 
semicircle of gifts just presented to 
him during the 55-minute ceremony 
marking his “Day.” There were a new 
station wagon, certificates for trips to 
Italy and Bermuda and for a swim- 
ming pool, a color television set. lawn 
furniture, suits, hats, gladiolus bulbs, 
a pool table, a sewing machine, a rifle, 
cuff links, watches and more certifi- 
cates, one for a course of dance les- 
sons. Photographers autographed a 
baseball for him. The umpires, in 
unexpectedly genial recognition of 
his chronic second-guessing of them, 
called him “the last of the playing 
umpires." And Ted Williams of the 
Red Sox gave him fishing gear, pos- 
sibly hoping for an angling partner. 

Then it was No. 8's turn to say 
thank you, in a short little speech 
he had been rehearsing anxiously to 
teammates for days, wanting to get it 
just right. He took the microphone 
with a smile that almost became a 
laugh and let the words tumble out. 

“Until now everything was fine,” 
he said. “I was enjoying myself and I 
hope you were too. On behalf of my- 
self and my family I want to thank 
each and every one of you, not just 
for the wonderful gifts, but for show- 
ing up. God bless you all.” Applause 
rolled across Yankee Stadium. Law- 
rence Peter Berra, 34, wiped his eyes 
and turned his head away. end 
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J O year old 

-CHIVAS REGAL SCOTLAND’S PRINCE OF WHISKIES 
has been mellowed by attentive care year after year. Chivas Regal's 
superb flavor has made it America's most wanted premium Scotch Whisky. 


BLEND 


ED SCOTCH WHISKY 
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GENERAL WINE AND SPIRITS COMPANY. NEW YORK. N. Y. 



P I I C) I [ A |\ I makes these knit shirts of 80'. "Orion”, 20' , wool in .1 range of smart colors. 
I VO f\ I I l \ I N Belvedere (left) about $7.95, Buxton (right) about $8.05, at fine stores. 


THE NEW CAREFREE KNITS 


New knit shirts of “ORLON” and wool are luxuriously 
comfortable, keep their shape, come in many smart styles 


The most comfortable, luxurious, most carefree knit shirts you can own 
. . . they're made of 80‘7 "Orion”* acrylic filter Mended with 20 f 1 wool. 
Because "Orion” has such terrific shape retention, these knits will take 
repeated wearings and washings in stride, without shrinking or stretch- 
ing. Blocking, shaping and other special care are never needed. And 
"Orion” will keep these shirts handsome, comfortable for a long time. 
Try ’em today . . . they’ll be your favorite shirts from now on. 


ORLON 

ACRYLIC FIBER 



WORLD SERIES FOR VVVVIPS 


T he last time you looked in on 
Bill Veeck, bless his entertainment- 
loving soul, the ebullient president of 
the Chicago White Sox might easily 
have been holding a milking contest 
for baseball players in the middle of 
Comiskey Park or conducting a de- 
scent of midgets, via helicopter, as if 
to signify what might happen to base- 
ball if the men from Mars, or some 
other outriders of a fourth major 
league, should suddenly arrive on 
this planet. But, if you will remem- 
ber, Veeck has usually kept his funda- 
mental principles crisp. "A ball park 
should be run for the fans,” says 
Veeck, defending a consumer-first 
philosophy as open as his shirt collar. 

The news is that Bill Veeck has 
been thinking about the World Series, 
which opens in his ball park in a few 
days, and he has thought up a ticket 
procedure which entitles him to call 
the Chicago phase of the Series ‘‘The 


World Series of the Common Fan.” 

The custom, of course, has been 
for pennant-winning teams to sell 
Series tickets in blocks on a first- 
come-first-served basis. This is admin- 
istratively easy, says Veeck, but un- 
fair to the average fan because it turns 
the Series too much into a sporting 
event for the corporations that get to 
the windows fastest with the mostest 
in behalf of customer-guests whose 
entertainment can be written off on 
expense accounts. And what about 
the fellow who has boiled in the 
bleachers through the summer and 
would like to get just one ticket? 
Veeck mourns for him and promises 
that things will be different in Chi- 
cago. Here is what he has done. 

First Veeck has limited each ticket 
order to a maximum of two seats for 
one game only. Then, using a survey 
taken during the regular season of 
where Sox fans come from, he is al- 


locating a percentage of tickets to 
each area of White Sox fandom 
( South Side Chicago, North Side, sub- 
urbs, etc.) based on this-season at- 
tendance. Ticket applications (more 
than 300,000 so far ) are being classi- 
fied by area and will next be drawn 
from baskets, lottery fashion, by an 
1 1-man, Veeck-selected citizens’ com- 
mittee which includes in its member- 
ship Richard A. Aishton, president 
of the Continental Illinois Bank and 
Trust Co., Ben Amsterdam, a retired 
streetcar conductor, and, it says here, 
William V'. Kahler, president of the 
University of Chicago. South Side 
fans make up 65% of White Sox fan- 
dom, Veeck figures; so the South 
Side gets 65% of the tickets. 

What about VIPs? Says Veeck, 
and we cheer: “The vvvvips, the 
very, very, very, very important per- 
sons, are the ones who supported the 
team all season.” end 
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A GREAT DAY FOR THE RACE 


O N A mellow day last week New 
York City’s legions of racegoers 
traveled a dozen miles out to Long 
Island for the opening of brand-new 
Aqueduct, the state’s long-awaited 
dream track— and had themselves an 
afternoon glittering with competition. 
Aqueduct proudly displayed its three 


new courses — dirt, grass and steeple- 
chase — and welcomed the customers 
to pastel lounges, bars and betting 
windows. As at all fall racing openers, 
models fashioned the season’s styles, 
and the ladies of the clubhouse box 
area put on a rival if unofficial show 
of their own. (Chief notes: a return 


of the Garbo-like slouch hat; suits 
and coats in raspberry tweed.) And 
in an even more notable rarity. Gov- 
ernor Nelson Rockefeller turned out 
for a glimpse of the racing, awarded 
first-race trophies. He let every track 
fan and voter in the place know he 
was there by standing out front and 





Photographs bg Richard Meek 


delivering his fighter’s salute, for all 
the world as if he were in the presi- 
dential paddock, dreaming of a race 
of his own. He could also have been 
saying thank you. At week’s end, 
more than $16 million had been bet 
at Aqueduct, the state's share of 
which came to just over $1,600,000. 
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lTCHING JACKETS 


SHAPE-UP FOR ’60 


C alifornia, which pioneered such oddities as dark glasses and 
Hula-Hoops for the rest of the U.S., sent forth an alert on a 
fresh frontier last week. The word: the bikini, conceived more than 
a decade ago in the Old World, has now achieved a beachhead in 
the New. The beachhead is, of course, southern California, and 
while the bikini does not yet have the U.S. swimsuit situation fully 
in hand you can watch for it to spread out into the hinterlands in 
1960. How can you tell? Well, following custom, the big swimsuit 
manufacturers showed their winter-resort styles in California last 
week, and as these pictures show, about the only question left 
to the consumer is: Do you want an authentic Riviera model or a 
more conservative brevity known as “a bikini with a conscience”? 

Photographs bg Christa 


BAREST BIKINIS OF ALL WERE "BOLD'' AND "KOKEE" FROM JANTZEN. CALTEX “RIVIERA" 





From left: Catalina's Hip Hugger of cotton ticking, John Weitz’s suit which adjusts with bra and trunk tabs, a striped cotton 
diaper suit of seersucker by Elon, Jantzen's Bashful (a modestly from Cole. At top: a back-dipping elasticized faille from Cal- 
skirted counterpart of its Bold at left), a Rose Marie Reid knit tex and a decorous homespun cotton from Elisabeth Stewart. 



A DANGLE 
OF DANES 


Not so far from that part of the Danish coast on which 
Hamlet, the Prince of Denmark, looked down in melan- 
choly from Elsinore, two sailors who seem intent on 
getting their breeches wet are shown racing toward a 
finish line off Copenhagen in their Flying Dutchman. 
Hans Fogh (left) is hiking out, supported only by ankle 
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INTO LEAD OVER REST OF FLEET DURING A RACE OFF COPENHAGEN 


POPULAR FLYING DUTCHMAN CLASS PLANING HULLS 


straps, and Ole Petersen is hung precariously in a “tra- 
peze,” countering the tendency of the boat to tilt side- 
ways and, in consequence, slow down. At the point in 
the race shown above, Hans and Ole were in the lead. 
Then the wind died suddenly. Hans and Ole fell in 
the water, thereby recalling Horatio’s warning (Hamlet, 


Act I), “What if it tempt you toward the flood, my 
lord?”, and also Laertes’ lament (Act IV), “Too much 
of water hast thou, poor Ophelia.” However, by acting 
with un-Hamletlike alacrity, the boys got their boat 
righted, bailed and sailing in time to finish first and 
become, for the moment, most unmelancholy Danes. 
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DESERVEDLY THE 
NEW CHAMPION 


In one of the most exciting matches in the history of 

championship golf, audacious Jack Nicklaus won 

the U.S. Amateur from defending champion Charlie Coe 

by HERBERT WARREN WIND 


T he highest golf course in the 
U.S. used to be, and probably 
still is, a nine-hole layout in Cloud- 
croft, N. Mex., 9,000 feet above sea 
level. The highest course of champi- 
onship quality is somewhat lower. 
This is Broadmoor, 70 miles south of 
Denver and roughly 6,400 feet above 
sea level. Below and to the east of 
Broadmoor’s heaving slopes lies a 
flat, brown, upland plain. Directly 
to the west, thrusting themselves up 
almost vertically and towering over 
the green fairways, are Cheyenne 
Mountain and the other junior peaks 
which form a foothill range of the 
Rockies. When the sun is shining, 
which it generally is in September, 
these jagged, fir-dotted uprushes of 
stone gleam salmon-pink and beckon- 
ing as one looks up at them, breath- 
ing the thin mountain air, and real- 
izes with pleasure that this is where 
the West really begins. 

Last week the 59th National Ama- 
teur championship was held at Broad- 
moor, and it produced a final every 
bit as spectacular as the setting. It 
brought together two very strong 
and appealing personalities, Charlie 
Coe and Jack Nicklaus. A 35-year- 
old oil broker from Oklahoma, Coe, 
the defending champion, has been 
known to the sports world for a full 
decade now as a superbly gifted golfer 
and one of the game’s finest competi- 
tors. Nicklaus, a towheaded junior 
from Ohio State, is, understandably, 
a newer face, but he has been coming 
like the wind. This year, in addition 
to starring on the Walker Cup team 
which Coe captained, Nicklaus has 


used his powerful, almost overwhelm- 
ing play, reminiscent of the young 
Lawson Little, to earn victories in the 
North and South and the Trans- 
Mississippi championships. 

A RUSH OF BIRDS 

The 4,000 spectators who witnessed 
the Nicklaus-Coe final are not likely 
ever to see a better or a more exciting 
golf match. It started with a tremen- 
dous rush when Coe led off with three 
straight birdies which gained him only 
a one-hole lead, since Nicklaus also 
birdied the second and third holes. 
Right then and there the imprint of 
the match was set. It maintained its 
quality and grew in tension and au- 
thentic drama all day long with hard- 
ly a moment’s letup as Coe carefully 
forged a 2-up lead in the morning 
with a 2-under-par 69, was caught by 
Nicklaus at the 21st, moved out in 
front again with a birdie on the 24th, 
was overhauled once more on the 
short 30th, fell behind for the first 
time on the 32nd and then came back 
to square the match on the long 35th, 
where Nicklaus hooked his tee shot 
into comparative Indian country, the 
one error the young bull of a boy 
made throughout the afternoon. 

All even, then, coming to the home 
hole. The 18th at Broadmoor, 430 
yards long, is a dogleg to the right, 
with a small pond intersecting the 
fairway halfway between the large 
upsloping green and the crown of 
the fairway where the well-placed tee 
shot will finish. Coe, with the honor, 
played his drive into perfect position. 
Nicklaus followed with an equally 




fine drive perhaps two or three yards 
longer. Coe elected to play an eight- 
iron to the pin set well to the rear of 
the green, 20 feet from the back 
apron. He hit the shot crisply and 
on line, but it was a shade too long 
and the ball trickled over the back 
apron and into the clumpy rough at 
the base of a small bank. Here was a 
great chance for Nicklaus, and the 
young man seized it with a magnifi- 
cent shot, a nine-iron that was on the 
flag all the way and which rolled up 
the green to within nine feet of the 
cup. With his work really cut out for 
him, Coe took a few tugs at his bright 
red Oklahoma U. football coach’s 
cap (which his friend Bud Wilkinson 
had given him) and then got the feel 
of his sand-iron in his fingers. He 
lobbed the hall delicately onto the 
back edge of the green. It came roll- 
ing slowly, slowly, toward the cup, 
dead toward it. On the very edge 
it stopped, literally one turn away. 
Coe and Nicklaus exchanged know- 
ing smiles, and then Nicklaus began 
working on the crucial nine-footer 
which would mean the match or extra 
holes. It was not an easy putt, slight- 
ly uphill with a faint left-to-right 
break near the hole. He stroked it 
into the middle and became, so de- 
servedly, our new amateur champion. 

Over the strainful 36 holes Jack 
Nicklaus was 2 under par — and a few 
further words about Broadmoor will 
help you to appreciate the full merit 
of this performance. Because of its 
altitude, the course presents a rather 
special test of golfing skill. Though it 
measures some 7,010 yards, it plays 
quite a bit shorter — say, 6,700 yards 
—because the ball travels farther in 
the rarefied air than under normal 
conditions. Some acclimatization is 
needed before a golfer, studying his 
approach shot to one of the many 
plateaued greens, gains the knack of 
selecting the right iron— one club or 
maybe two less than the one he would 
have chosen going by his perception 
of distance alone. Next, he must learn 
to drop the ball softly on the huge, 
every bit as slick as Scottish, greens. 
And they are tricky, to say the least. 
Assimilating the basic knowledge 
that the break is generally away from 
the mountains is only the beginning 
of reading them and playing them 
correctly. The real toil, even on an 
apparently uncomplicated putt that 
would require only a glance at sea 
level, is determining whether it is 
really uphill or just appears to be, 
whether it will break two inches or 
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two feet and just how softly it needs 
to be tapped to cruise the slippery 
surface and die near the cup should 
it miss it. 

For the first three days of the Ama- 
teur, as the field of 200 pared itself 
down to 16 over the first four rounds 
of 18-hole match play, perfect Zane 
Grey weather obtained. On the morn- 
ing of Thursday, the fourth day, it 
suddenly changed authorship. A pure 
Alfred Hitchcock cloud of mist set- 
tled over the course. As the morning 
wore on, the air became bitter cold 
and the fog grew thicker until at some 
moments visibility was limited to 50 
yards. As he teed up to go out with 
Nicklaus in the morning's last match. 
Dave Smith of Gastonia, N.C. dour- 
ly observed, "I wouldn’t send my 
mother-in-law out to plow in weather 
like this.” 

ADVANCING THROUGH THE FOG 

In any event, 16' players vanished 
into the fog, eight winners returned, 
stoked themselves with something 
hot and then trudged out again under 
vaguely clearing skies for the quarter- 
finals. In this round Nioklaus elimi- 
nated the able Dick Yost, Gene An- 
drews defeated Charley Harrison of 
Georgia 1 up, 20-year-old Dudley 
Wysong from North Texas State 
edged by 50-year-old Spec Goldman 
(who was an amateur finalist a quar- 
ter of a century ago: and Coe de- 
feated Bill Hyndman 2 up. The Coe- 
Hyndman duel, I would venture, was 
nothing less than the most brilliant 
18-hole match played in the Ama- 
teur, at least since the war. It is de- 
serving of a report in itself, but suffice 
it to remark here that Coe stood 5 up 
after corralling five birdies over the 
first 11 holes and was far from being 
home safe. Over the next five holes 
he played four absolutely solid pars 
and one bogey, and lost four of these 
holes, Hyndman simply wrenching 
them away with one peerless stroke 
after another, as he can do in those 
purple moods of his. On the 18th, 
1 down, Hyndman cut his tee shot 
into the heavy rough, and it was all 
over when he could not carry the 
pond with his second and Coe planted 
his next to the flag. 

The good weather returned in force 
for the semifinals. Coe, opposing 
young Wysong in the upper half of 
the draw, got off fast and was never 
truly in trouble. In the lower half, 
against the astounding Gene An- 
drews, Nicklaus was— in spades. A 46- 
year-old insurance man who won the 



coe s conqueror, a blonil, husky, 190-pound, 6-foot junior at Ohio State, will 
now shuck aside his golf clubs for four months and concentrate on his college stud- 
ies in pharmacy. Nicklaus is determined to remain an amateur and become the 
first one since Johnny Goodman in 193d to win the National Open championship. 


Public Links championship in 1954, 
Andrews is an amazing character: he 
is painstaking enough to chart every 
hole and every green in a notebook 
before a tournament ; he is uninhibited 
enough to wear a wide-brimmed ba- 
nana planter’s hat and to carry his 
own oxygen tank to Broadmoor: and, 
as a golfer, he is so capable and dog- 
ged that in the North and South final 


he never let Nicklaus get away and 
was not beaten until th# 36th. Their 
hard match turned on two greens, 
the 30th and 35th. On the 30th Gene 
lost a chance to go 2 up when he 
three-putted from 20 feet. On the 
35th Nicklaus, now guarding a one- 
hole lead, held it by holing an “im- 
possible” 25-footer over a ridge and 
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NEW CHAMPION continued 


BRITISH WALKERS 
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unforgettable 
ELEGANCE 
OF 
EASE 

The pattern and last are 
unmistakably British-Walker. 
The sumptuous calfskin is 
from one of Germany’s oldest 
tanners. The unique Synchro-Flex 
itures provide elegance of case 
beyond all your expectations. 


vie 6218 is priced about S28. 
British-Walker?, Dept. WI, Augusta. Maine 



the one to grow on 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

Advertizing revenues up 300% 
in five gears — 1954-59 


ACID UPSET? 




Smoke 

BOND STREET 

Absolutely different 
pipe tobacco 


down a severe grade, the ghosting 
ball riding a right-to-left break just 
above the cup and toppling in. In 
this manner Coe and Nieklaus, co- 
favorites from the start, made their 
way to the final and there fought 
their memorable battle, a match in 
which both played with great heart 
and command. 

BOLD AND BURLY 

The man who won. Jack Nieklaus, 
will surely be a major force in Ameri- 
can golf for many years to come. 
Nineteen years and seven months old, 
the youngest player in 50 years to win 
the Amateur, he has the poise of a 
veteran. In a way, he is one. He first 
broke 70 when he was 12, and two 
years later began his annual habit of 
qualifying for the Amateur. Further- 
more, he has qualified for the Open 
three times. He is a very exciting 
player to watch. He bashes his tee 
shots with everything he has, plays 
his irons with great boldness right at 
the stick and, especially for so burly a 
youngster, has an unusually sensitive 
touch on the greens (which appears 
to have been enhanced a good deal 
since May when Ben Sayers' shop in 
North Berwick made him a copy of 
the old wooden-shafted Scottish putt- 
er used by his Walker Cup foursomes 
partner, Ward Wettlaufer. 

Extremely direct in manner and 
quite youthful in the artless way he 
expresses his confidence. Jack some- 
times impresses people meeting him 
for the first time as a rather brash 
kid. When you have seen a bit more 
of him, you know what a thoroughly 
likable young fellow he is — confident 
indeed but with a wonderfully out- 
going nature and, for all his precocity, 
a very good idea of what the impor- 
tant things are. In this regard, he 
owes a tremendous lot to his father, 
Charles Nieklaus, a Columbus, Ohio 
pharmacist who has encouraged and 
accompanied his son every step) of 
the way but, unlike most sports and 
stage fathers, has never pushed him, 
coached him or chosen to invade even 
a corner of the spotlight. 

I think it might also be right to 
add that our new champion is fortu- 
nate also in having as a model a fel- 
low like Charlie Coe, who came so 
fantastically close to becoming the 
first three-time winner of the Na- 
tional Amateur since Bobby Jones 
and who is every bit the guy that he 
is the golfer. end 
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Mr. Gerald Thomas, 

Assistant Maintenance Superintendent, 
Portage plant of the Upjohn Company, 
buys Scott Towels because: 


“When you make products for public consumption, 
you can’t tolerate any source of uncleanliness. 
Scott Towels don't shed lint which could shake 
loose from employees’ clothes and contaminate 
the air in our production areas.” 

Scott Towels are clean, snowy-white, odorless, lint-free. 

Employees appreciate their soft, absorbent qualities. A 
single Scott UHA Towel can dry both hands and face. 

That's economy you should look into. Why not call 
your Scott distributor for the facts and figures'? He's 
listed in the Yellow Pages under “Paper Towels.” 

Distributed through the leading paper merchants of America 


SCOTT PAPER 

Scott UHA Towels 
Scott Multifold Towels 
Scott Singlefold Towels 
ScotTissue 
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Next stop California 


Jamin’s victory at Roosevelt 
Raceway postpones his 
triumphant return to France 

J ean Riaud, an affable, talented 
young Frenchman, came to this 
country two months ago with a 6- 
year-old horse named Jamin, who, 
Riaud was certain, was the best trot- 
ter in the world. After only two races 
here, he just about persuaded skep- 
tical Americans that he is right. 

In that short time Riaud has also 
forced U.S. horsemen to reconsider 
some of their long-held ideas about 
training harness horses. In brief, Ri- 
aud trains Jamin ridiculously lightly 
by our standards. It is hardly worth 
dignifying most of Jamin’s workouts 
with stop-watch timing: the horse ap- 
parently jogs along at whatever easy 
pace fits his mood. And this, of course, 
is in sharp contrast to the rigorous 
training methods we use. 

Jamin’s first race here was the In- 
ternational Trot at Roosevelt Race- 
way on August 1. He had not raced for 
a month, and he would have been far 
more at ease on a mile track, with 
the wide turns and long straightaways 
that are familiar to him, rather than 
on Roosevelt's half-miler. Yet he 
trotted away from the field in a bril- 
liant stretch drive. * 

A month later, without any inter- 
vening races to keep him tight \ an- 
other long-cherished notion), Riaud 
took Jamin out on the Hambletonian 
track at Du Quoin, 111., in a time- 
trial attempt to break two minutes 
for the mile. Before the trial, Billy 
Haughton, one of our very best horse- 
men, said: "If I trained Trader Horn 
IHaughton’s great trotter | the way 
Riaud trains Jamin, I don’t think 
he'd beat 2:05.’’ So Jamin, competing 
only against the clock, went out and 
trotted the fastest mile of the year, 
1:58 4/5, with only the gentlest of 
urging from Riaud. 

Last Friday, hack again at Roose- 
velt, Jamin faced a full field of seven 
American horses for the first time, in 
theAmerican Trotting Championship. 


Riaud, who has thoroughly enjoyed 
his stay in this country and who has 
charmed our trotting people with his 
Gallic wit and manner, confessed be- 
fore the race to an added incentive: 
"If Jamin does not race well, we will 
go hack to France next week. If he 
makes the good race — he does not 
have to win, you understand — I think 
we will stay here and race in Califor- 
nia. It is the only chance of my life to 
see California. Also, on the mile track 
at Hollywood I’ark.you will see Jamin 
at his best." 

On the track, Riaud again demon- 
strated his confidence in Jamin, as he 
had in the International. Fourth with 
more than a half mile to go, he took 
his trotter to the outside and raced 
there the rest of the way. What this 
means, simply, is that he would not 
risk being boxed in by taking the easy 


route on the rail, but was sure he 
could out trot the field even though 
he went the long way, outside. At the 
head of the stretch he was a length 
and daylight behind Senator Frost. 
With 20 yards to go he was a neck 
behind. Then the tired Senator Frost 
broke stride and galloped ahead to 
the wire. Though he finished a neck in 
front the break disqualified the Sena- 
tor, who was placed third, and .Ja- 
min was declared the winner. It was 
another superb performance. 

Americans will, therefore, have an- 
other opportunity to see Jamin, in 
California at the American Classics in 
November. Already, however, it is 
clear that he is one of the outstanding 
horses of our time and that a grow- 
ing number of American breeders are 
interested in buying him and keeping 
him here. eno 





Know the real joy of good jiving... 


Notice those who select Schlitz. They’re the people who 
have an eye for the good things. Schlitz is sympathetically 
brewed for such tastes. . . with just the kiss of the hops. 

You’ll find it pleasantly light. And deeply refreshing. 

Watch Roy Millond as "MARKHAM" on CBS-TV. See local listings for time anil station. 


\1 ove vip to quality. . .move up to Sdolitz ! 



food /Mary Frost Mahon 


A royal roast 


For the appetites that go with football 
weather, fillet of beef is a supreme reward 


T he LATE George Harriman once drew Krazy Kat 
under a shower of falling leaves and remarking plain- 
tively "It’s Ottim!” Mouse, of course, was scouting 
around with a gun, drawing a bead on Kat. On New 
England autumn weekends I often think of Kat. For 
the woods are full of trigger-happy poachers; anyone 
picnicking in a leather jacket is apt to be shot at for 
a deer or something less. 

The season has its risks and its drawbacks, to be sure. 
But it has huge satisfactions as well — resplendent fo- 
liage and fine, crisp air, pheasants in the brush and 
geese overhead, hunt meetings and field trials and foot- 
ball. Not the least of October's rewards are the gargan- 
tuan appetites engendered by outdoor enthusiasms. And 
the delight, in this robust season, of confronting at the 
table such a platter as is shown on the opposite page. 

This pink-of-perfection is the ne plus ultra of roasts, 
a whole tenderloin or fillet of beef. One of the most 
expensive cuts of meat, it is often difficult to come by, 
as the loin of the animal must be specially butchered 
to remove the fillet in one piece. 'The fillet is a long, 
tender muscle that runs lengthwise along the carcass 
beneath the saddle. In the usual manner of butchering, 
the choice cuts of steak — porterhouse, T-bone and sir- 
loin— are cut across the loin where the fillet lies, so that 
each individual steak includes a small portion of the 
fillet.) When the butcher removes the entire fillet, it is 
usually for dividing into pieces to be served as filets 
mignons. A thick cut from the largest section of the 
fillet provides the sumptuous steak known in France 
as a Chateaubriand. A tourncdos is a smaller cut, rolled 
with fat and tied into a little circle. 

Fillets from the two top U.S. grades of beef, Prime 
and Choice, are of course the finest and may be roasted 
with a simple hording, or blanketing of suet wrapped 
partially around the meat. This blanketing is removed 
after cooking. Fillets, if available, from the less expen- 
sive beef grades designated Good and Commercial (or 
Utility) can make good eating if they are painstakingly 
larded, by poking little pieces of suet beneath the sur- 
face of the fillet with a larding needle or the point of 
a knife or an ice pick. This larding, which makes for 
richness and tenderness, is eaten together with the meat. 
The French prepare fillet from lesser grades of beef most 
successfully in this manner. 


Buying a fillet 

When you order a whole fillet for roasting at the butcher 
shop, the butcher will weigh it with its thick layer of 
fat, which he will then pare off. Be sure that he also 
pares off the tough, thin membrane that covers the 
meat. Generally, a six-pound fillet, as weighed origi- 
nally. gives only about three pounds of clear meat. The 
piece is much thinner at one end than the other. To 
make this into a reasonably symmetrical log shape, 
which insures even roasting, the fillet is cut in two, 
across the middle, and the pieces are then laid one on 
top of the other, “head to tail.” If as many as 10 or 12 
people are to be served, two entire fillets can be laid 
“head to tail” in the same manner. 

To lubricate the meat as it cooks, the butcher should 
blanket the fillet with a thin layer of beaten-out suet 
taken from the flank of the carcass. This blanket, or 
barding, encloses the bottom and sides of the roast only 
—the top being left uncovered— and is tied in place 
with string at about one-inch intervals. 

Cooking the fillet 

Remove the fillet from the icebox, barded and tied as 
it is, half an hour before cooking. Preheat oven till 
very hot (about 500°). Place the meat in an uncovered 
roasting pan and sear for 10 minutes. Reduce heat to 
low medium (300°). For a 3-pound fillet, cook at this 
temperature for approximately 35 minutes more. If you 
use a meat thermometer, remove meat from oven when 
thermometer reaches temperature indicated for “beef 
rare.” Remove strings and barding of fat. Let the fillet 
rest for a few minutes before carving and serving. 

Garnish for the roast 

Cauliflower divided into flowerets, string beans, peas 
and small ends of carrots— all of them boiled, buttered 
and seasoned — form the garnish in the picture. But any 
cooked vegetables may be used — mushrooms, potatoes, 
asparagus tips, etc. — neatly arranged in small heaps or 
bouquets surrounding the roast. In Paris restaurants the 
dish garnished in this manner goes by the name of filet 
de boeuf a la bouqueti&re. 

If you want sauce 

It is not strictly necessary to prepare gravy or sauce to 
go with fillet of beef, since the meat j^-ovides its own 
juice. However, if a sauce is desired, the best is a hot, 
unthickened mixture of either meat glaze or concen- 
trated consomme, plus a small quantity of black truffles, 
chopped fine, Madeira wine and seasoning to taste. 


Photograph by Louise Dahl-Wolfe 
Platter from Tiffany 
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EXCELLENCE 

BASED ON RESEARCH 

BURGESS flashlight batteries art look- 

proof, sealed-in-steel and chrome protected to 
give you long, dependable service you con 
count on! Every cell is fully guaranteed against 
flashlight damoge. 



BURGESS KaJcrAiqhti 

are corrosion-proof. Super-powered 6-volt bat- 
tery is leakproof; lasts up lo four times as 
long as old-foshloned lantern batteries. 
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BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
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horse racing / Whitney Tower 


And now the big three 


ROUND TABLE 

5-year-old bay horse 
{ Princequillo- Knight’s 

Daughter) 

OWNER: Kerr Stable 


TRAINER: Willie Molter 


JOCKEY; Willie Shoemaker 

STARTS WINS 

EARNINGS 

10S« 10 S 

600.383 

1058 20 14 

662.780 

1050 «1 8 

343.050 j 

TO..,. 

51.670.539 



O NCE IN A WHILE a race comes 
along that rises above the ranks 
of those rich, run-of-the-mill Satur- 
day stakes into an exalted niche 
clearly labeled: championship. This 
week’s Woodward at the new Aque- 
duct track in New York is such a 
contest. 

N ot since N ovember 1957 , when the 
Trenton Handicap at Garden State 
brought about, finally, a three-horse 
showdown among Bold Ruler, Gal- 
lant Man and Round Table, has any 
track in the country managed to 
stage such a star-studded attraction. 

The Woodward is not a handicap. 
It is run over a distance of a mile and 
a quarter at weight-for-age, which 
simply means that every 3-year-old 
will carry 120 pounds and every horse 
4 or over will carry 126. The goal of a 
weight-for-age race in the fall is to 
bring the very best of each division 
together— not to race the arbitrary 
weights imposed by the racing secre- 
tary but strictly each other. 

Toward this goal the 1959 Wood- 
ward should succeed admirably, for, 
barring mishaps, the field that goes 
postward this Saturday should in- 
clude 1) Sword Dancer, the 3-year- 
old champion, 2) Hillsdale, the lead- 
ing 4-year-old and 3) Round Table, 
now a 5-year-old, who, fresh from a 
sensational 136-pound weight-carry- 
ing victory in last week’s United Na- 
tions Handicap, has increased his 
world record total earnings to $1,679,- 
539. In addition, Bald Eagle may 


enter the Woodward along with two 
or three others, such as Inside Tract, 
Cross Channel or Babu. 

For reasons obviously inherent in 
any championship race the Wood- 
ward should be a dramatic struggle. 
But this race, like the 1957 Trenton, 
has something more. 

For example, let's take Sword 
Dancer. Undisputed king of the 3- 
year-olds, this little but beautifully 
made chestnut has taken on older 
horses three times— and twice beaten 
them under handicap conditions. 
But, ask the doubters, has he ever 
faced anything like Round Table? 
The answer is “No.” Then, too, Sword 
Dancer is once again getting a new 
jockey— but hardly an apprentice, 
mind you. After carrying Boulmetis, 
Boland, Shoemaker and Ycaza this 
year, the Brookmeade colt draws 
Eddie Arcaro for the big one. This is 
hardly a disadvantage, but nonethe- 
less it does raise the question of why 
Shoemaker, who has alternated be- 
tween Sword Dancer and Round 
Table, chose the latter. 

Speaking for Shoe. Agent Harry 
Silbert puts it plainly*. “At weight- 
for-age, a top older horse should beat 
a top 3 -year-old. If these two were 
in a handicap Round Table might be 
carrying 132 to 118 on Sword Dancer. 
But at 126 to 120 I think Round 
Table has the best of it, and that’s 
why Shoe will be on him.” 

For his part, Arcaro agrees with 
the majority of racetrackers who 
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This week’s Woodward brings 
America's top horses into a 
fight for the championship 


SWORD DANCER 

3-year-old chestnut colt 
(Sunglow-Ilighland Fling) 

OWNER: Brookmeade Stable 
TRAINER: Elliott Burch 
JOCKEY: Eddie Arcaro 

STARTS WINS EARNINGS 



claim that a 3-year-old’s only chance 
against good older horses in a race 
of this sort is for the 3-year-old in 
question to possess truly great abil- 
ity. “If he’s really tops,” says Eddie, 
“he has a chance.” 

Racing Secretary Jimmy Kilroe 
points out that weight differences 
should not be confused with over-all 
ability. “If you figure,” says Kilroe, 
"that two pounds is equal to a length 
going a mile and a quarter, you can 
get an idea of this race by imagining 
that Round Table, Hillsdale and Bald 
Eagle will all, in effect, be spotting 
Sword Dancer three lengths. Then ask 
yourself if any of them, carrying six 
more pounds, are good enough to 
make it up.” 

Hillsdale has benefited from sound 
management all year. Owner Clar- 
ence W. Smith and Trainer Marty 
Fallon set dead aim early last winter 
on winning Horse of the Year honors 
for this lean and leggy colt, and after 
virtually cleaning the slate in Cali- 
fornia they gave Hillsdale a long and 
well-earned rest. Sensational in his 
New York debut at Belmont, Hills- 
dale followed it up by giving Bald 
Eagle 10 pounds and winning the 
one-mile Aqueduct Handicap in an 
exceptionally good 1 :36 2 5. “We’re 
here,” says his jovial owner, “because 
this is where the championship is go- 
ing to be won. This colt will do any- 
thing in the world we’ve asked him to 
do, and now we’re ready to show 
continued 





Creme de Mentlie 

OVER ICE CREAM 


When the occasion calls for an exceptional dessert . . . 
you’ll win compliments with delicious Arrow Creme de Menthe 
over ice cream. Arrow Creme de Menthe is also delightful 
straight, in a frappe, over the rocks, or in a highball. 

ARROW LIQUEURS CORP., DETROIT 7. MICH. ... 60 PROOF 


Mosf coveted 

35mm single-lens reflex 


This great camera gives you a big, 
natural view of your subject. As you 
sight, you focus and control exposure automatically. 
Split-image rangefinder is seen in center of view, 
while the needle of diaphragm-coupled exposure 
meter is seen at right (does not obstruct the view). 
Fast, simple, sure. 

The Zeiss Tessar f/2.8 lens takes tele and wide- 
angle component lenses. Synchro Compur MXV shut- 
ter has speeds to 1/500 sec. Single-thrust lever 
permits fast sequence shooting. At leading dealers. 
$199. 

Write for literature. 


CARL ZEISS. INC., 485 Fifth Ave., New York 17 
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The New 
Regency TR-99 
transistor 
portable 
radio at 
only $55.00 

Powered by three merpensive pen-light 
batteries, costs only pennies a week to 
operate. Has provision for attaching 
plug-in earphone. 

Model X R-2a Private 
Ear. Smaller than a ciga- 
rette pack. Has earphone - 
lor private listening any- j 
where. Costs only $14.95, s 
See the complete line of Regency Tran- 
sistor Radios at your dealer. 


Regency Division, I.D.E.A., Inc. 
7900 Pendleton Pike, Indianapolis 26. Indiana 





Order by Mail! 
ALLEN- A “Insulaire" 
'"Hi > Creslan" 


As described on opposite page. Insulaire 
underwear with (Iranian is ’/a lighter, yet 
wormer and softer than ever before. 

• Extra long shirt tail • Long sleeved 

• Ankle length • Money back Guarantee 

• Cream color 

i — — USE THIS ORDER COUPON—.- 

;i;oi.ey ru. ; 

I Dept. SI, St. Pauli, Minn. 
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CITY STATE 

Send TREE 92 page GOKEY Catalog thawing the 
bctt in hunting Boots. Clothing and Equipment. 



HORSE RACING coiilinueil 

everyone he's as good as Marty and I 
know he is." 

And what about Round Table? 
Downgraded by disbelieving East- 
erners after a poor showing in last 
year’s Woodward, run on an off track, 
he remains one of the amazingly dur- 
able horses of all time. After observ- 
ing his victory last Saturday at At- 
lantic City, Sports Illustratkd’s 
William Leggett wrote: 

“Round Table is a little horse that 
is oh so big; a homely horse that is 
beautiful; a dark horse that glows. 
Many who thought he was good at 2, 
better at 3 and the best at 4 should 
see him at 5. He has won seven of his 
last eight races, carrying 130 pounds 
or more in each of them. He now 
seems to swing effortlessly from cre- 
scendo to crescendo, from grass course 
to dirt, from one end of the nation 
to the other, without distress from 
the weights or the rattle of his op- 
ponents’ hoofs. 

"His United Nations win saw him 
break quickly from the gate and set- 
tle in stride behind Lil* Fella, with 
Tudor Era right alongside, almost 
prompting him on. For a mile he 
seemed to be hopping along the top 
of the hedges, but at the head of the 
stretch he uncoiled his big run and 
won ridden out. 

“Willie Molter, Round Table’s train- 
er, said later: ‘He’s like an iron horse 
in many ways. He never seems to have 
a pimple on him, and he never turns 
an oat away. About the only fault he 
has is that he doesn’t like muddy 
tracks, and if it should come up slop- 


py or muddy for the Woodward we 
wouldn't start him. There is always a 
lot of talk about Horse of the Year, 
but golly, I think this horse is the 
Horse of the Year right now.’ 

“Travis M. lverr, who owns Round 
Table along with his wife and daugh- 
ter Nancy, added, 'He’s a great little 
horse. He’s traveled all over, he’s car- 
ried weight, he's won at all distances, 
he’s run on dirt and grass. And if he 
likes the Aqueduct track, Hillsdale 
and Sword Dancer will know they’ve 
been to the races.' " 

So there you have the lineup and 
enough puzzling questions to satisfy 
every ambitious horseplayer. The 
puzzle will fit together this Saturday. 
Slop or mud, however, would almost 
surely eliminate Round Table, and 
possibly Hillsdale too. The off track 
might he an asset to Bald Eagle, and 
it probably wouldn’t bother Sword 
Dancer one way or the other. All four 
horses usually come from just off the 
pace but, with the exception of Bald 
Eagle, can and have taken the lead 
anywhere. 

No matter who wins this latest — 
and most spectacular— Woodward, 
Aqueduct racegoers (and a television 
audience in the millions i will be in 
for a treat. For in watching Round 
Table they will see the lone surviving 
star of the fine generation of horses 
foaled in the spring of 1934. That 
crop included Gallant Man, Bold 
Ruler, Gen. Duke, Iron Liege, Clem, 
Promised Land, Cohoes and many 
other good ones. Only Round Table is 
still going strong. Strong enough, it 
says here, to win the Woodward and 
the championship he deserves. end 





...and brings you new Insulaire' underwear 

I/3 lighter, yet ivarmer than ever before! 

You'll offer many a silent toast to the pleasant warmth of your new Allen- A lnsulaires. 

Warmth without hulk— thanks to this new waffle-knit fabric made with Creslan 
acrylic fiber. Built-in resilience of this new air-liglit "magic molecule ” fiber keeps knitted-in 
air cells fully on the job . . . insulating you against cold. No bunching up, no flattening of air cells 
due to laundering! Even more to your liking, because^ Creslan this fabric assures indoor 
comfort. Light in weight .. .tailored to snug, smooth fit... feels simply great next to skin. 

Fabric of 50 C A Creslan acrylic fiber, 50V< combed cotton. Creslan 
is a product of American Cyanamid Company, New York. 
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Man! Whiskey’s best friend is Seven-Up! 



It’s the mixer that mellows. 


Seven-Up does more nice things for a highball than you 
probably realize. You can see at a glance the sparkle 
and life it brings to your glass. 

But when you taste a 7-l'p highball — ahhli, there's the fine 
surprise. It’s delicious! Seven-l p has flattered your whiskey 
into tasting its mellow best. 

Once you’ve sipped and savored a smooth highball made with 
7-1 p, you’ll be spoiled for any harsh versions. 

But we don’t think you’ll mind a bit. 


Nothing does it like Seven-Up! 



Nice guys finish first 


T he literature of every sport is replete with examples 
of “cute” tricks by which winners achieve a vic- 
tory. But for every player whose will to win okays a 
“stop-at-nothing-you-can-get-away-with” policy, there 
are dozens who scorn victory unless it comes with honor. 

In bridge it is not exceptional for nice guys to finish 
first. It is nevertheless pleasant to report that two of 
these “nice guys” won the Masters’ Men’s Pair title in 
the huge Summer National championship in Chicago 
last month. They are my good friends and frequent part- 
ners, Harry Fishbein, captain of the team that won the 
Vanderbilt last year, and John Gerber, the Texan whose 
four-club ace-showing convention is perhaps more often 
used by expert players than the more widely popular 
Blackwood Convention. 

Harry can always be counted on for a story-book 
hand. This one, contributed with the apology, "It’s an 
oldie,” well illustrates the fact that age does not deprive 
a classic of any of its luster. 


North-South vulnerable 
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14 IV 1» PASS 

34 PASS 34 PASS 

34 PASS »♦ PASS 

74 PASS PASS PASS 

Opening lead: spade 9 


The Manhattan maestro gave it everything he had 
during the bidding. After his modest one-diamond open- 
ing, he made a jump shift rebid of three clubs. North 
then showed that his free bid in spades included good 
support for diamonds. Although South’s cue bid then 
impaired the value of North’s king of hearts, he had 
sufficient values to justify showing his king of clubs. 
Fishbein’s leap to seven exemplifies a kind of daring 
which is not foreign to his nature. Perhaps his two little 
spades should have been a sobering influence. But we 
would then have had to look elsewhere for the basis of 
today’s text. 

If West had led the ace of hearts, declarer would 
have had an easy time. Dummy’s heart king would pro- 
vide the needed parking place for South’s small spade, 
and South’s losing club would be ruffed in dummy. The 
9 of spades lead made matters much more difficult; but 
it, too, helped to guide declarer to the winning play. 

Normally, Fishbein’s hope would be to find West with 
the queen and jack of spades as well as the ace of hearts, 
and to squeeze him out of his possessions. But, since 
the 9 of spades lead marked East with the spade hon- 
ors, Fishbein projected his squeeze in that direction. By 
“reversing dummy” — making the dummy the long 
trump hand — he was able to discard his losing spade on 
dummy's long trump and cash 12 tricks without trump- 
ing a club. 

He won the spade opening with dummy’s ace and 
trumped a heart with the 9 of diamonds. A low diamond 
to dummy’s 8 enabled South to ruff another heart with 
an honor. Declarer went back to dummy’s queen of dia- 
monds to play North’s king of hearts and ruff it. He 
then cashed his high diamond and high spade. 

Declarer’s remaining cards were the spade 3 and his 
four clubs. Dummy held two clubs, the 6 of diamonds 
and the 10-8 of spades. East held four clubs and the 
queen of spades, and was ripe for the pressure play. 
South led a club to dummy’s king and cashed North’s 
remaining trump. East had to hold the queen of spades 
to cover dummy’s 10-spot, so was compelled to yield a 
club. Fishbein discarded his last spade and won the 
three remaining tricks with the ace, queen and 5 of 
clubs, to make his daring grand slam. 

EXTRA TRICK 

Note that, by shortening his own trump suit, de- 
clarer was able to “trump” a loser in a suit which wasn’t 
actually short in either hand. Theoretically, declarer 
could gain the same trick by trumping a losing club — 
but in fact that would have made it impossible for 
South to win 13 tricks. end 
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SLENDER... 
ELEGANT... 
mild enough 
for even the man 
who has never 
smoked a cigar 



JAGUAR 70 25* 


Smart, slender shape. ..smooth, 
easy draw... magnificent mildness 
and flavor... all are yours in this 
superb vintage Havana cigar. 


To obtain this handsome 

Imported German Silver 


Cigar Piercer 
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Mail a band or printed cello- 
phane tube trom any GOLD LABEL 
cigar with 50C to cover overseas 
duty, handling and mailing to ; 

Gradiaz. Annis l Co .. Oept. S- 1 Factory No . 
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FOOTBALL 

continued from page 17 

this way. Jim Tatum’s death was the 
worst thing that ever happened to me. 

‘You couldn’t help being com- 
pletely devoted to him. Regardless of 
how you felt about him — and he could 
make you madder than hell— you al- 
ways knew that he was on your side. 
It’s hard to put him into words. Of 
course, he was a big guy and he had a 
way of attracting attention wherever 
he went. He was always working so 
hard that sometimes folks misun- 
derstood him. And of course he did 
drive hard, but I don’t think any of 
his teams had anything but the ut- 
most respect for him. He was awfully 
good to a football team.” 

Hickey sat back, lit a cigarette and 
turned his thoughts to the team he 
had helped Tatum groom for the sea- 
son Tatum would now never see. He 
talked about Carolina’s switch to an 
Army-style lonely-end offense and 
about a blessed absence of injuries in 
preseason workouts, but mostly he 
talked about a player who could make 
or break the team: Jack Cummings. 

Hickey was a bit worried because 
Cummings had just gotten out of bed 


on Wednesday after an attack of ton- 
silitis but was pleased that he ap- 
peared robust enough in eleventh- 
hour drills. 

“Jack is probably as fine a young 
man as anybody could hope to have 
on a football team,” Hickey said. “I 
have never seen him do anything that 
wasn’t perfectly right. He is the best 
passer I have ever been associated 
with.” 

Through a long day Hickey looked 
nothing like a man laboring under ex- 
treme pressure, although it would be 
difficult to exaggerate the intensity 
of the pressure he must have felt. He 
even survived in high good spirits the 
attentions of that salty master of one- 
upmanship, Frank Howard. 

In midafternoon Howard lured 
Hickey into the visitors' dressing 
room to meet his squad. "How about 
it,” he inquired gleefully, “shall we 
whip this little so-and-so now or wait 
till tomorrow?” 

But after Saturday’s game How- 
ard was gracious in victory. "I feel 
damn grateful, happy and good,” he 
said. "I feel malice toward no one. 
The only thing I hate was that I had 
to beat a damn fine young coach like 
Jim Hickey.” end 



CLEM SON FULLBACK DOUG CLINE SMASHES TO TOUCH OOWN IN 20-18 WIN OVER CAROLINA 


P- A I t- tailors “MISTER PACKABLE”suits of 70 % wool, 30% "Orion”. 

L / \ I I Suit shown is in a new checked hopsacking fabric. Also available in subdued chalk stripe. 



THE AGE OF “ORLON”. . . LUXURY WITH PRESS RETENTION 


The Space Age is here ... and fall suits are right up to date when they 
have the scientific advantages of "Orion"* acrylic fiber. Modern “Orion” 
gives them a new luxury feel and look, plus greater crease and shape 
retention, new wrinkle recovery, longer wear. They're modern suits you’ll 
really enjoy wearing. See these suits at fine stores today. 
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A BIG HIT 
WITH 

ART WALL 


1959 WASTERS CHAWPtON 



Luxurious 100 r r Worsted Flannels tailored in Haggar's 
smart, new Tourney, the model Haggar made a popular 
favorite. Has neat, beltless extension waistband with adjust- 
able button side tabs for snug, trim fit at all times. Wonderful 
for golf, bowling, or comfortable loafing. $14.95. Also in 
55% Dacron — 45% Worsted, $15.95. 


OTHER HAGGAR SLACKS FROM $6.95 
AT BETTER STORES EVERYWHERE 


MORE MEN WEAR HAGGAR SLACKS THAN ANY OTHER BRAND • HAGGAR COMPANY • DALLAS 
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in San Francisco. Jim Davenport said 
it was the greatest game he had ever 
played in his life. 

Personally, Giant Manager Bill 
Rigney was glad it was over. At one 
time, with Sanford pitching, he had 
the three other Giant starting pitch- 
ers— Jones, Antonelli and McCor- 
mick — warming up in the bullpen. 

"They tell me," said Manager Rig- 
ney, "that you’re supposed to save 
a pitcher for tomorrow. I figured I 
couldn't wait.” 

SITTING DUCK 

By this time the Giants were two 
games ahead again, a situation in this 
pennant race to be avoided like the 
plague. It rained on Friday, so every- 
one had a day of rest, and then the 
Dodgers took over on Saturday. In 
the first game, a daylight affair, Rog- 
er Craig humbled the Giants 4-1. 
Maury Wills had three hits. In the 
night game Drysdale and Larry Sher- 
ry and Danny McDevitt and Clar- 
ence Nottingham Churn III com- 
bined their talents to beat the Giants 
5-3. The Giants, stopped dead by 
Drysdale after they had loaded the 
bases on walks in the first inning, had 
a 1-0 lead going into the seventh. 
Then came the play that might well 
have broken the back of the pennant 
race. The Dodgers filled the bases 
with one out, but Chuck Essegian hit 
a double-play grounder to Davenport 
at third. Davenport fielded the ball 
and threw to Daryl Spencer at sec- 
ond, but Dodger Joe Pignatano bar- 
reled into Spencer, Daryl dropped 
the hall and the Dodgers, instead of 
being out of the inning with no runs, 
went on to score five. It was a star- 
tling reversal of fortune, but routine 
in this week of surprises. 

The last game of the Dodger-Giant 
series was almost anticlimactic. Duke 
Snider hit a home run off Sam Jones 
in the second inning, and the Dodgers 
were off. By the time the Giants got 
around to scoring a couple of runs in 
the eighth, Los Angeles already had 
four and Sam Jones had long since 
showered and dressed. As if to em- 
phasize what kind of week it had 
been, the Dodgers scored four more in 
the ninth. The Giants were suddenly 
in third place, and barely breathing. 

To understand why such a twisted 
mixup exists in the National League 
race, particularly among three teams 
continued 



An open invitation 

to learn the new definition of Excellence 



APPIA SEDAN SERIES III 
$2892 suggested price P.O.E. 


LANCIA alone offers advanced V4 and V6 engines 

LAN 


If you seek craftsmanship beyond even the most rigid of 
accepted production standards, Lancia will reward 
you beyond all expectation. Everything about 
this Lancia Appia is smile and surprise. 

It is machined and articulated like a fine 
watch, and of such durable one-unit 
construction that inconvenient center posts 
are unnecessary. Its performance reflexes 
are trigger-like ... the compact comfort 
is a revelation. This is the kind of car 
that makes you an automotive enthusiast 
and authority with your friends. It is 
a self-explanatory confirmation of 
the famous European phrase: 

“Once a Lancia owner, 

always a Lancia owner.” < 
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MOTOR CAR CO.. 
9130 WILSHIRE BLVD. 


N C. 


SEE YOUR LANCIA DEALER. Eight Touring and Sports Models Available: 4 Dr. Sedans, 2 and 4 Seater Coupes,' 
4 Seater Convertible — Exclusive V4 and V6 Engines. From $2892 to $6485, suggested price, P.O.E. 
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Yardley is made expressly for the man who knows the good tilings of 
life and intends to have them. If you arc such a man, and like to see 
your money go a long way, try new Yardley After Shaving Lotion. 
Soothes razor burn, helps heal nicks. Its crisp tingle and cool, 
manly scent improve any shave, electric or lather. $1 plus tax 

You'll like qU Yardley products for good grooming. 

Preferred by men of the world around the world. 

YARDLEY AFTER SHAVING LOTION 


so dissimilar, it may help to study 
the personalities of the teams in- 
volved. And baseball teams do have 
individual personalities, compounded 
of equal parts physical ability and 
psychic quirks— a confusion of styles 
and temperaments and talents of 
players and managers and coaches, 
with even a bit of history on the side. 

The Milwaukee Braves, for exam- 
ple, are a superior ball club, not great 
but very good, the best in the league. 
They have a certain amount of fright- 
ening power scattered throughout the 
lineup and some of the best pitching 



in baseball. Without being spectacu- 
lar about it they manage to make 
most of the plays in the field. But 
the Braves are not very inspiring. 
They won the pennant the last two 
years simply because they were far 
better than anyone else; in 1956, 
when they were better, too, but not 
to such a marked degree, they lost. 

This year they have missed Red 
Schoendienst at second base and at 
the plate, but the illness of Schoen- 
dienst has meant far more than just 
the loss of a glove and a bat. Without 
him, the Braves do not rise to the 
occasion. There are exceptions, of 
course: the two great pitchers, Spahn 
and Burdette, maybe Mathews and 
Del Crandall, perhaps a few more. 
But victory does not exhilarate them 
nor defeat drop them into the depths 
of despair: they are a little bit hap- 
pier if they win, a little less cheerful 
continued 
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Duality Feature: 


* THE BOTANY 1 500 LOOK 

makes all the difference— 
the same look of smart 
styling and expert 
tailoring that gives 
you in casuals the 
flattery and distinC' 
tion you enjoy in 
all •BOTANY* 
• 500 Clothing. 

• Lower 

# Collar 

• Squarer 
Shoulder 
. Slight 

. Suppression 

• Rounded 

le Added Front 

• Trimmer 
Trouser 


Formula: take the smart lines of fashion — in the 
newest sport coat and slacks fabrics and pattern effects — add the 

vital ingredient of comfort . Tailor well. Result: the perfect casuals 1 
You acquire this expensive look for only... 

SPORT COATS *39.95 up • SLACKS *17.95 up 


BOTANY 500 

DAROFF 




> LOOK FOR THIS TAG . . tor the Suit, Topcoat, Sport Coat and Slacks designed together as “Compatibles.'’ 
I to be worn together... in a pattern and color, fabric and model to suit you. At your nearest 'BOTANY' SOO 
I dealer or write: H. DAROFF & SONS, Inc., 200 Filth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Bob Smart Jrs. for boys— styled like big brother s 

$6.95 to $9.95. a tow styles and distant points slightly higher 


Top, style No. 3425; below left, No. 3632, right, 
No. 3465. Bob Smart shoes are $7 95 to $11.95, a 
few styles and distant points slightly higher. For 
your dealer's name, write BOB SMART. Division of 
Craddock-Terry Shoe Corporation, Lynchburg. Virginia 


with these outstanding 
Burnished Brown 
fashions in 
young men's 
shoes 


if they lose. They are old pros, doing 
a job. Sometimes this can be a good 
thing, sometimes not. 

The Dodgers are as different from 
the Braves as night from day. Their 
physical talents are far less. They 
have a pitching staff of vast potential 
and occasional brilliance which quit? 
frequently falls on its face. They 
don’t have too much power. Seldom 
do they cause an opposing pitcher to 
quiver on the mound and almost 
never do they run another team off 
the field; even their victories are 
scrambling affairs in which hustle 
and a refusal to quit seem far more 
important than base hits. 

ALL THAT MONEY 

Perhaps it is the great bundle of 
cash which awaits them if they can 
bring the World Series to their Colise- 
um and its 95,000 seats that spurs the 
Dodgers. Or it could be the old win- 
ning habit ingrained in the fame! 
Dodger teams of the past, a habit 
which still lives in veterans like Hod- 
ges and Gilliam and Snider and Furil- 
lo. Or perhaps it is the marked aggres- 
siveness of some of the new players, 
particularly Wally Moon, who has 
given the Dodgers their greatest lift 
with his clutch hitting and fierce will 
to win. Whatever it is, the Dodgers 
have it, a spirit which has made them 
better than they are. 

The Giants are somewhere in be- 
tween. They have more power than 
the Braves against mediocre pitching, 
not quite so much against pitching 
that is very sharp. They have terrific 
speed and, with Mays in the outfield 
and Davenport and Bressoud in the 
infield, good defense. The Giants 
have very fine starting pitchers, but 
they are short on relief. 

All the Giants lack is experience 
and the steadiness it brings; they still 
make mistakes; they get rattled; 
sometimes they seem to lack confi- 
dence in their own skills. But to make 
up for this, the Giants have a blend of 
bubbling enthusiasm which keeps 
them battling to win and a compelling 
sense of destiny. Together, these fac- 
tors are as impressive as the dogged 
determination of the Dodgers and 
the stolid skill of the Braves. 

These three teams, so different in 
ability, so widely separated in style, 
have combined to make 1959 one of 
the most memorable years in Nation- 
al League history. It’s almost a shame 
that two of them have to lose, end 
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When the grand gesture is expected . . . Martin’s 12 year old Scotch 
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LOVE 


AFFAIR 


The object of affection was a ball club, the Giants, who with great difficulty staggered 
through September toward destiny in the National League pennant race. The city was 
in love with the ball club, but in this love affair there were moments of doubt, despair, 
disillusionment. For those who like baseball, or the Giants, or San Francisco, or even 
love. Sports Illustrated asked Author Mark Harris and Artist Marc Simont to wander 
around the city, looking and listening, and then to write and sketch this affair of the heart. 


AIRPORT 

the road trip could have been 
worse (10 wins, 11 losses), but the 
night itself could not have been more 
nightmarish: the Dodgers’ pitcher 
had struck them out 18 times. It was 
2:30 in the morning, and their lead 
was one game. They had gone away 
three weeks before with a game and a 
half, but somewhere back east they 
had lost their half. 

Maybe if they had come home with 
a larger lead they would have been 
greeted by a larger crowd. Baseball 
fans are like that. The little boy’s fa- 
ther said there was supposed to be 


a brass band to meet them, and the 
little boy’s mother replied that any- 
body with brains enough to blow 
through a horn would be home in bed. 
Even so, there were 300 people, some 
with signs like this town LOVES 
YOU, and the morning was chilling, as 
mornings in San Francisco always are. 

Manager Bill Rigney, his warm 
breath visible, addressed the faithful 
briefly, saying, “We’re in first place, 
and I'm confident we’re going to stay 
there,” and a shivering young lady 
said, “I like hearing him say it, though 
I suppose it’s what he would say,” 
and the players filed down. Shortstop 
Ed Bressoud, a widower at 27, carried 



two sleepy children. Hank Sauer, aft- 
er two decades as a player (he hit his 
last home run eight weeks ago in San 
Francisco), was now a coach. Train- 
er, clubhouse man, a few wives. News- 
men. Many of the faces were familiar 
but only two of the voices: down out 
of the sky came Russ Hodges and Lon 
Simmons, broadcasters. 

There was nothing anybody could 
do about anything at half past two 
in the morning, but the little boy 
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dun? to a sign reading now! on 
to the PENNANT. He fully forgave 
the Giants for striking out 18 times, 
and for losing their half game. “I’m 
not worried,” he said, hut his mother 
was terribly tired. 

EMBARCADERO 

FROM COIT TOWER on Telegraph 
Hill a tourist can see Alcatraz pris- 
on through a telescope for a dime. 


Among the tourists were the Chicago 
Cubs, to whom the Giants had been 
too cordial all season. On the Embar- 
cadero a teamster said, “Don't men- 
tion my name, but if they can get past 
Chicago then St. Louis comes in, al- 
ways a patsy for us. We can be four, 
five games ahead by the time L.A. 
wakes up. I been on strike for three 
weeks. Who's pitching?” 

He was told that Mike McCormick 
was pitching. 


“I mean for them," the teamster 
said. 

“Ceccarelli.” 

“I'm half Irish and half Italian my- 
self,” the teamster said. “That’s com- 
mon here. The first time I heard the 
name of McCovey I said to the wife, 
‘The Giants got another Irishman.’ 
But he sure can hit the ball. I’ll tell 
the cockeyed world.” 

The recorded national anthem at 

continued 
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Seals Stadium was played, but mid- 
way through it failed, and the team- 
ster was uncertain whether to be em- 
barrassed or amused. The Cubs’ lead- 
off batter died to left, the teamster 
held his breath, but Cepeda made the 
catch. 

“It’s a hell of a time to start learn- 
ing left field,” he said. The next two 
Cub batters struck out, and the team- 
ster lit a cigar. “I smoke when the 
Giants bat. It brings them good luck. 
They’re in first place, ain’t they? I 
love that team.” 

Danny O’Connell struck out. 

"I think it’s going to win,” the 
teamster said. 

Willie McCovey, who had hit safe- 
ly in 14 straight games, struck out. 

“It’s a big league town,” he said. 
“We deserve a big league team.” 

Willie Mays struck out. 

“I don’t know why they ever left 
the Seals go,” the teamster said. 
“The Seals were only a bush team but 
these are only a bush team either, 18 
strike out down there in L. A. and three 
strike out now and it ain’t even 2 
o’clock. Why don’t they send them 
back to New York? Send McCovey 
back to Phoenix, nothing would suit 
me nicer. I could do better myself. 
I could at least stuck my bat out in 
front of the ball. Strike out, strike 
out, strike out, that’s all they do.” 

A mixed chorus sang of Dual Filter 
Tareyton Cigarettes, but the breast of 
the teamster was not soothed. “Rig- 
ney’s no manager,” he said. “I could 
manage them better, the bums.” 

FISHERMAN’S WHARF 

brother joe has gone away, Broth- 
er Dominic has gone away. Brother 
Vince lives across the Bay, but 
Brother Tom comes every day to 
the restaurant. Fish run in season, 
the fishermen mend their nets, and 
the wind is brisk on Fisherman’s 
Wharf. 

Willie Mays catches two fly balls 
in a row, and a gentleman with spec- 
tacles says, “I feel secure when I 
hear that Mays is waiting.” 

Schult singles, Chicago has a run- 
ner, and the fisherman in the boat 
pauses at his work. “There was only 
one DiMaggio,” he says. Dark 
grounds to Bressoud, who tosses to 
O’Connell for the force play at sec- 
ond base, and the fisherman returns 
to his labor. Daryl Spencer is still ail- 
ing, Jimmy Davenport still hurting, 


but Mike McCormick has pitched 
two fine innings. 

“I think,” says the gentleman 
with spectacles, “that if the Giants 
can get off to a good start on this 
home stand they’ll go all the way.” 

The fisherman offers no opinion, 
but when Cepeda singles, and 
Brandt, on the hit-run play, pokes 
another through shortstop, the fish- 
erman’s hope rises. “Maybe,” he 
says. 

The batter is Felipe Alou, a Span- 
ish-speaking outfielder with an inno- 
cent bronze countenance, whom 
Manager Rigney intuitively inserted 
today in right field in place of Willie 
Kirkland, who is lounging in the 
bullpen in a long, warm coat. The 
Giants have three players named 
Willie, each of whom was born in 


Alabama; three who speak Spanish; 
two named Jones. Alou flies out to 
center field, Cepeda scoring after the 
catch. 

“In baseball,” says the gentleman 
with spectacles, “the past participle 
of ‘to fly’ is ‘flied’.” 

“It’s a funny game,” says the 
fisherman. 

“At any rate,” says the gentleman 
with spectacles, “we’ve got a run. 
We have drawn — as the sportswrit- 
ers say— first blood.” 

Bressoud and Hegan pop out. 

"I was hoping for a big inning,” 
says the fisherman, lowering his radio 
for the passage of the commercial. 
“If they’d have a big inning I could 
stop listening and start working.” 
His boat rocks upon the water. 

continued 
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tlie true 

old-style Kentucky Bourbon 


always smoother because it's slow-distilled 


You’ll find a smoothness and character in Early Times that makes your choice richly 
rewarding. It’s the extra care and attention of slow-distilling... the patient willing- 
ness to take twice as long... that gives Early Times its full, gratifying flavor. 
Making whisky this old-style way costs more, but we think you’ll agree it’s worth it. 


Early Times 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY . 86 PROOF • EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 




See the difference Color TV makes 


Every World Series game scheduled for 
Color TV! Of course, you can watch it on 
any set. Hut Color TV is like being there. 

Color TV makes a wonderful, wonderful 
difference. You see the park, the plays and 
the players the way they really look. You 
get the color of the crowd — the uniforms — 
the Hags and decorations. Yes, the green 
grass and blue sky. too. You feel an "in 
person" excitement you've never experi- 


enced watching sports on TV before. And 
Color TV works its magic on comedy and 
drama, sports and adventure shows alike. 

Isn’t it high time you started enjoying 
Color TV's wonderful difference in your 
home? Call your RCA Victor dealer. He'll 
have a set in your home in time for the 
Series. RCA \ ietor Color TV as low as 3 195. 

© ftCA Victo r @ 



Service is no problem. See your local deoler, servicemon, or RCA Service Co. olfice. Nof'l cov'd L.l price shown, opr. wi*h dealer, UHf opt., entro. Price, .pec., subject ro change without notice. 
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At Seals Stadium, where Brother 
Joe and Brother Dominic and Brother 
Vince once played, the inning turns. 
At the Wharf, salt mist forms on the 
gentleman’s spectacles, he removes 
them, wipes them, replaces them. "A 
run is a run,” he says. 

"Maybe,” says the fisherman. 

CANDLESTICK 

the bare-chested mason at Candle- 
stick Park thought he’d sit out the 
third inning. His companions were a 
transistor radio, a thermos bottle of 
coffee, and a critical observer who 
asked, “How are you going to build 
a ball park sitting down?” 

"Listen,” the mason said, “I’ve 
been working like a slave since be- 
fore the Giants got out of bed this 
morning.” 

Some of the light towers were up. 
Some were still lying on the ground. 
Some of the roof was on. Some was 
off. Some of the seats were in. Some 
weren’t. The wind stirred the dust, 
and a man on a mowing machine 
rode back and forth across the out- 
field where a World Series would be 
played if the Giants won and the 
park were done. 

Chicago was retired one-two-three. 
“That’s the way to do it,” the mason 
said. "Some day I’ll tell my grand- 
children, ‘See this ball park. I built 
it.’ ” 

There had been many delays. 
There had been a teamster strike. 
There had been harsh exchanges be- 
tween the architect and the contrac- 
tor. Mayor Christopher— running 
for re-election as the man who "gets 
things done”— had been drawn into 
the dispute. "I am apprehensive lest 
the absence of Mr. Bolles [the ar- 
chitect who designed the stadium] 
delay some of this important con- 
struction,” the mayor said, hut some 
things can't move any faster than 
they can move, not even for the may- 
or of San Francisco. 

McCormick fanned, but O’Connell 
walked. 

"She’ll be a beauty,” the mason 
said. "She’ll be done.” 

McCovey lined out. 

Mays popped up. 

The mason said: “If nobody hits 
any better than that what are you 
hurrying me to build this ball park 
for?” He capped his thermos bottle. 

At Candlestick Park the dugouts 
are built flush with the turf. “A dug- 



out isn’t a dugout any more,” the 
observer said. 

The mason slipped his transistor 
into his pocket, replied, “So what?” 
and strolled back to work. From his 
pocket came a song of praise by a 
mixed chorus: “Falstaff Beer, right 
beer anywhere . . . brewed with spe- 
cial care . . . sing out now, the time 
is here. ...” 


CHINATOWN 

the Chinatown pharmacist reports, 
“Sure, there’s a lot of interest in base- 
ball in Chinatown, and a lot of bet- 
ting, especially among doctors.” In 
the Temple of Heaven saloon the bar- 
tender and his patrons gossip in Chi- 
nese but talk baseball in English. The 
continued 
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KODEL FIGHTS WRINKLES WHEN ORDINARY FIBERS GIVE UP 


Let it rain! Let it pour! Alligator coats made with Kodel will still look great. 
Kodel, you see, is the liveliest polyester fiber yet. It acts like thousands of tiny 
fiber “muscles” to fight off wrinkles . . . they don’t even get a chance to start. 
That’s why Alligator coats stay looking so neat — even in stormiest weather. 

Alligator all-weather gabardine of 55% Koilel polyester, 45% viscose 
rayon, $29.75. 

Other Alligator coats: 55% Kodel polyester, 45% wool, S40.75; 55% 
Kodel polyester, 45% Topel,* S24.95. 

Kodel is the trademark for Eastman polyester fiber. Eastman makes only the fiber, not the fabric 
or coat shown here. 


•Trademark of CourUulda, Inc. 

EASTMAN 


POLYESTER FIBER 


EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 260 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 16 
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patron orders a Sneaky Dragon and 
asks who’s up. 

It is Thomson. There are three 
players in today’s game who were 
in the Giants’ lineup on yet anoth- 
er Wednesday afternoon— October 3, 
1951. Willie Mays had been on deck 
and Alvin Dark had hit safely earlier 
in that inning when Bobby Thom- 
son hit his “miracle home run” eight 
years ago. Now Bobby Thomson, this 
time for Chicago, hits another home 
run. 

A patron orders an 0 rien tal Passion . 

Schult pops up. Dark, like Thom- 
son, plays for Chicago today. He 
fouls out to Catcher Hegan. 

“How come Hegan is catching?” 
the first patron asks. 

“Some rookie,” the second patron 
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replies. "They’re giving him a try.” 

The rookie, Jim Hegan, who has 
been a big league baseball player for 
19 years, flies out to open the Giants’ 
half of the inning. McCormick strikes 
out, O’Connell grounds to Dark, the 



patrons toss off their Sneaky Dragon 
and their Oriental Passion, Bobby 
Thomson and Alvin Dark jog into the 
Chicago dugout, and Willie Mays as- 
sumes a defensive posture in center 
field. It is not the spacious garden 
Mays knew at the Polo Grounds— 
but then, it is not the same Willie 
Mays, either. He feels that he has five 
good years of baseball left. Eight 
years ago, in the on-deck circle when 
Bobby Thomson hit his miracle, Wil- 
lie Mays was not counting years. No 
doubt the bent old Chinaman, his 
face creased with wisdom, knows some 
ancient proverb with which to console 
humankind caught up in the awful 
fleetness of Time. He enters the Tem- 
ple of Heaven, he speaks, he says, 
“What’s the score?” 

UNION SQUARE 

the caps were all the rage. They kept 
the wind out of a man's hair, the sun 
out of his eyes, and they announced 
his loyalties. A great many people 
wore them who labored in neither 
wind nor sun. 

continued 


The Inquiring 
Photographer 

THE QUESTION 
Everyone wants "The Best of 
Everything” — but everyone differs 
as to what it is. What’s your idea of 
“The Best of Everything” ? 

WHERE ASKED 
20th Century-Fox studios, 
Hollywood, during the filming of 
Jerry Wald’s production of “The 
Best Of Everything,” directed by 
Jean Negulesco in CinemaScope 
and Color by De Luxe. 



THE ANSWERS 
Caroline, just graduated from 
Radcliffe, played 
by Hope Lange: 
“I can’t answer 
that till I’ve 
tried everything. 
I may not wind 
up with the best, 
but I’ll sure as 
Satan have the 
most!” 



Mr. Shatimar, publisher, played 


Ahorne:“Tohave 
the office harem 
I’ve got, with 
after-hours dic- 
tation p r i vi- 
leges. A man in 
my position isn’t 
easily satisfied 
with under-the- 
table-pinching.” 



Gregg, young actress, played 
by Suzy Parker: 
“Last year I’d 
have said to be a 
part of the thea- 
tre. But now it’s 
to be part of the 
producer — that 
he’d as soon stop 
breathing as let 
me go!” 



David Sai'agc, producer, played 

by Louis Jour- 
dan: “Creating 
for the theatre. 

I’d use any- 
thing, anybody, 
to stimulate my 
creative juices. 

I’ll give them 
every thing in re- 
turn, short of 
myself.” 



Amanda Farrow, editor, played 
by Joan Craw- 
ford: “Success in 
business — the 
feeling of power 
that comes with 
it. It makes up 
for the bit 1 
have to play at 
night to keep 
what I’ve got in 
the daytime.” 


20th Century-Fox 
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SAN FRANCISCO continued 

The men in caps at Union Square 
worked without distraction during the 
Chicago fourth. It was a quick three 
outs. O’Connell caught a pop fly, Ce- 
peda a fly ball, and Brandt threw out 
ErnieBanks. Plastic figurinesof Banks 
were on sale in shops at Union Square, 
but not of Brandt, who was to be a 
hero of the Giants’ afternoon. 

A moment later Felipe Alou hit a 
home run. At Union Square, in front 
of the St. Francis Hotel, a lady 
snapped off her transistor, snapped 
open her purse, dropped the transis- 
tor in and snapped the purse shut. 
Then she walked downhill past the 
workmen in caps. 

NORTH BEACH 

one cannot hear, in the Coexistence 
Bagel Shop, the song of Falstaff Beer. 
Here in North Beach they do not sing 
of Dual Filter Cigarettes. The jukebox 
plays advanced jazz, far out. 

The patron orders garlic sauce and 


potato salad <'55d). Coffee is 15<f (with 
food, 10c). The patron says, “I don’t 
dig baseball. I don’t approve of com- 
petitive sports.” 

The baklava— a delicious pastry 
made of chopped nuts and honey — is 
35<5, and the tourist eats and asks. 
"What’s the score?” 

“For my part,” says the patron, 
“you can stuff baseball in a gray flan- 
nel sack of commercialism.” 

But a second patron mercifully 
agrees to go out somewhere and ask 
a square. He disappears into Grant 
Avenue. 

“He’s a phony beatnik,” the patron 
asserts. “He’s just on an unemploy- 
ment kick. He’s got clothes at home. 
Me, I'm a real beatnik. I’m unem- 
ployed forever. I exist in a state of 
true indifference.” 

He rolls a cigarette. 

The second patron returns. "Three 
to one,” he says. 

“Favor who?” the tourist asks. 
“Who’s got the three?” 

“I don’t know,” the second patron 
says. “To hell with everything.” 


“It makes a difference,” the tour- 
ist insists. 

“Not to me.” 

NOB HILL 

the Pacific Union Club on Nob Hill 
also coexists. Almost anyone can ap- 
ply for membership as soon as he be- 
comes enormously wealthy. Here the 
news is received that Mr. Raymond 
Lee Walls Jr., an associate of a Chica- 
go firm, flies out to Mr. O. Manuel 
Cepeda, whose winter address is 
Puerto Rico. 

As often happens, even in the best 
of baseball games, a lull has devel- 
oped. The Giants appear to be firmly in 
control of the transaction. The Cubs 
appear to be ineffectual in achieving 
their terms. There have been very few 
base hits (only six, in slow trading). 
There has been no tension, no dis- 
pute, no conference at the pitcher’s 
hill. Truly, it has been a dull game. 
Dull, dull. One relaxes. 

By direct wire, further information 
is received: Mr. Ernest Banks, of Dal- 
las and Chicago, pops out to Mr. Ed- 
ward Francis Bressoud, who is pre- 
paring for a pedagogical career at the 
University of California at Los An- 
geles. During the summer months he 
represents a San Francisco house, call- 
ing at Los Angeles, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati 
and Philadelphia. 

Dull, dull, dull, the mind relaxes, 
drifts. Stock in the Giants was at $100 
a share in New York, at $175 after 
their removal to San Francisco, and 
would sell today for $800 $900, if 
anybody cared to sell. 

Mr. R. Brown Thomson of Chicago, 
who hit a home run eight years ago, 
and in his last time at bat, is struck 
out by Mr. Michael Francis Mc- 
Cormick. In an earlier negotiation, 
Mr. McCormick received a bonus 
payment reported at $65,000. 

At Seals Stadium rich and poor rise 
for the seventh-inning stretch. 

POWELL STREET 

THE SCORE is posted at the corner of 
Powell and O’Farrell, across from 
Omar Khayyam’s Restaurant. The 
bells of the cable cars clang, the cable 
itself hums underfoot, and the man 
says, pointing, “Formerly I put the 
speaker inside so it didn’t radiate 
outside, where if you cared to hear 
the progress you stepped inside, but 
I now put it up outside and let it 
radiate for somebody else.” 



He gives a good shine— 25ji— and 
he says, “Come back, hear?” 

Felipe Alou walks, steals second 
base, and a small crowd forms to lis- 
ten. Bressoud strikes out. 

A passer-by asserts that he has been 
a lifelong Yankee fan, that he would 
not know whom to root for in the 
event of a World Series between the 
Yankees and the Giants. 

Hegan grounds out. 

The shoeshine shop is sheltered 
from the wind by Macy’s. The pro- 
prietor of the shop is a Missourian, 
but he has also lived in Indianapolis 
and Minneapolis. He has shined 
shoes in San Francisco since 1943. He 
was an admirer of the San Francisco 
Seals, but he now wholly accepts the 
Giants, and he sighs with disappoint- 
ment when McCormick grounds out 
to end the inning. 

Radiating outside, as he chalks the 
new zero, is a message from the Gold- 
en West Radio Network on behalf of 
Folger’s Coffee, carefully selected, fa- 
mous, fresh-brewed real coffee that 
makes you want to wake up and live. 
The crowd, which had begun to form 
around the loudspeaker in the hope 
of a rally, disperses. 

“Come back, hear?” says the shoe- 
shine man. 


TWIN PEAKS 

CONFIDENTIALLY speaking,” said the 
man in the house near Twin Peaks, 
“this confounded baseball season has 
cost me a lot of time. You see, I work 
at home. I must concentrate on what 
I’m doing. I tell myself. 'Don’t touch 
that dial,’ but it's like a drug, I’m 
hooked.” 

He continued : “ Analytically speak- 
ing, I can save a certain amount of 
time by scientific listening. For exam- 
ple, in a game like today’s, I began by 
listening only to the Giants at bat. 
Then Alou’s home run put the Giants 
ahead by a couple of runs, so I 
shifted from offensive listening to de- 
fensivelistening. Right now I’m listen- 
ing defensively.” 

The Cubs were retired in the eighth, 
and he turned his radio off. 

The Giants were also retired in the 
eighth, and when he turned his radio 
on again Averill was batting for Cec- 
carelli, the Cubs’ pitcher, in the top 
of the ninth. Averill grounded out to 
Davenport, who had replaced Brandt 
at third base: Manager Rigney was 
also listening defensively. 

“This one’s in the bag,” the man 
said. “Hopefully speaking, I think 
McCormick is back on the track 


again, and we’re in. The Cubs have 
been the spoilers, but we’re knocking 
them off.” 

"Cautiously speaking,” his guest 
said, “while you were hopefully speak- 
ing Taylor singled.” 

Then Altman singled, too. The ty- 
ing run was on first base, only one 
man was out, and the Giants’ infield 
was joined by Manager Rigney in 
conference with McCormick. In the 
bullpen, Sam Jones was warming. 

“Frankly speaking, it’s been a dull 
game.” The man fed his fireplace. At 
Seals Stadium, fans who had been 
shuffling toward the exits re-sat them- 
selves, and Sam Jones, who had been 
watching the game first from the 
dugout and then from the bullpen, 
walked slowly toward the pitcher’s 
mound. He was chewing a toothpick. 

When Davenport replaced Brandt 
at third base, Brandt moved to left 
field, where he belongs, and Cepeda 
to first base, where he belongs. Mc- 
Covey was in the Giants’ dugout. Lee 
Walls was now replaced at bat by Dale 
Long, and the man in the house near 
Twin Peaks began to pace between 
his fireplace and his picture window. 
In short, there was a good deal of agi- 
tated shuffling of souls. 

Sam Jones struck out Dale Long. 
Two men now were out, the tying run 
was still at first base, and Ernie Banks 
was the batter. 

“Statistically speaking,” said the 
guest of the man with the view of 
Twin Peaks, who was pacing more 
rapidly than before, “Banks is lead- 
ing the league in homers and RBIs.” 

“My wholesummer has been squan- 
dered,” his host replied. 

“You could always turn the radio 
continued 
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sturdy 
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— because you buy your correct 
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SAN FRANCISCO 'continued 

off,” his guest said cheerfully. 

“Don't touch that dial,” the 
man commanded. 

LEFTY O’DOUL’S 

A TENSE moment at Lefty O’Doul’s. 
The consensus was, after Jones fanned 
Long, that Manager Rigney had been 
wise to relieve McCormick, but when 
Banks singled, and a run scored, the 
feeling was that McCormick had been 
removed too soon. The tying run 
moved up to second base, and when 
Walt Moryn singled, it scored. 

“They can’t get past Chicago,” 
somebody said. “They sit up nights 
figuring ways to lose it.” 

Noren pinch-hit for Schult, and 
Sam Jones struck him out. 

At Seals Stadium the fans who 
had resettled themselves during their 
interrupted journey to the exits un- 
folded their blankets and spread them 
once again across their knees. At 
O’Doul’s itlooked likean extra-inning 
game, maybe 12 or 13 innings. 

Cepeda flied out. 

“Cepeda don’t hit in the clutch any 
more,” somebody said. 

Don Elston was pitching for Chica- 
go. He was fresh and fast. His first 
pitch to Brandt was a ball. His sec- 
ond pitch was also a ball, and a man 
in O’Doul’s said, “He’ll walk.” 

“Then who’ll drive him in?” 

“Maybe he’ll hit a home run.” 

“Not him.” 

Jackie Brandt said in the clubhouse 
afterward that he had no idea, when 



he hit the ball, where it was going. 
He just ran, as he had run out an un- 
interesting pop foul in the fourth in- 
ning. When he rounded first base he 
heard the crowd, and he knew. At 
home plate, Felipe Alou shook his 
hand. At Lefty O’Doul’s the consen- 
sus was that Manager Rigney was 
doing a damn fine job, that Jones and 
Cepeda were great, that Brandt was 
always a threat at the plate, that the 
Giants would get past Chicago, beat 
St. Louis, and go all the way. The 
tourist had not met so many brilliant- 
ly clairvoyant people anywhere in 
the city. However, he could find no- 
body at O’Doul’s who would tell him 
with absolute certainty what would 
happen tomorrow. end 




1 9 HOLE 

The readers 
take over 


BASEBALL: A PROBLEM 

Sirs: 

I am a retired Methodist preacher, 74 
years old. In my youth 1 did some wres- 
tling, amateur fighting and taught some 
wrestling in college. 

I am posing you an interesting problem 
in baseball deduction: 1 have not as yet 
solved this. 

From Item 1 I know that neither Smith 
nor Brown was the pitcher. From Item 2 
I know that neither Hunter, Knight nor 
White was the first baseman. It is an in- 
teresting set of problems of elimination. 

Here is the problem: 

Nine men Brown, White, Adams, 
Miller, Green, Hunter, Knight, Jones 
and Smith play positions on the base- 
ball team. 

The battery is the pitcher and catcher: 
the infield consists of the first, second and 
tVirrd basemen and the shortstop, the out- 
field of right, left and center fielders. 

Determine from the following data the 
positions each plays. 

I I Smith and Brown each won $10 
playing poker with the pitcher. 

2) Hunter is taller than Knight and 
shorter than White but each of these 
weighs more than the first baseman. 

8 1 The third baseman lives across the 
corridor from Jones in the same apart- 
ment house. 

4 Miller and the outfielders play 
bridge in their spare time. 

5) Miller, White, Brown, the right 
fielder and the center fielder are bache- 
lors, and the rest are married. 

6 1 Of Adams and Knight, one plays an 
outfield position. 

7i The right fielder is shorter than the 
center fielder. 

Xi The third baseman is a brother of 
the pitcher's wife. 

9 1 Green is taller than the infielders and 
the battery except for Jones, Smith and 
Adams. 

10 1 The second baseman beat Jones, 
Brownand Hunterandthecatcherat cards. 

11 i The third baseman, the shortstop 
and H unt er made $ 1 50 each , speculat ing in 
U.S. Steel. 

12 1 The second baseman is engaged to 
Miller’s sister. 

13 1 Adams lives in the same house as 
his own sister but dislikes the catcher. 

14 1 Adams, Brown and the shortstop 
lost $200 each, speculating in copper. 

15) The catcher has three daughters, 
the third baseman has two sons, but 
Green is being sued for divorce. 

James Thomas 

Lakewood, Colo. 

• uThe way we dope it out the solu- 
tion is: Jones is the pitcher, Smith 

continued 



this is the fabulous new 

NIKON F 

automatic reflex ‘35’ 


From the very first moment you sight through this remarkable 35mm camera, 
you are impressed by a sense of quality and precision. The image you see is 
bright, clear, full size — the picture exactly as you’ll get it — all of it, even if you 
wear glasses. Focusing is fast, easy, positive. And the camera handles with 
incredible ease and speed. 

And then, you press the release. Instantly, the automatic features take over. 
Mirror, diaphragm, shutter go into action — automatically — and with such speed 
you are almost unaware that you have captured the picture. For the image is 
still in your finder, bright and clear. It never blacked out; it never dimmed. 

The automatic responsiveness of the new Nikon F is in itself a revelation. Add 
to it the incomparable quality of the Nikkor lenses — which it accepts inter- 
changeably — and you have in your bands a camera of unlimited creative scope 
and versatility — a tool that gives you every right to expect the finest picture 
results, for it is, unquestionably, the finest 35mm reflex money can buy. 

The new Nikon F Automatic Reflex with 50mm Auto-Nikkor f/2 lens 
is priced at $329.50, and is available at all Nikon-franchised dealers. 

For Illustrated descriptive brochure, write to Nikon Incorporated, 

111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. Dept. SI-9. 
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IT'S BELMONT, 2 to 1 ...The doubly useful jacket with sloped shoulders, hidden 
zipper and rugged knit trim. In nut brown, beige, charcoal and tan. ..sizes 34 
through 48. About S25. So right in Byrd Cloth, the famous fine combed cotton 
made exclusively by Beeves Brothers, Inr., N. Y.-one of America's leading fabric 
manufacturers. At fine stores or write Gordon & Ferguson, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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the center fielder, Brown at first base, 
White at second base, Adams at third 
base, Miller is the shortstop, Green 
at left field, Hunter at center field 
and Knight at right field— ED. 

FOOTBALL: ROUGH TIMES AHEAD 

Sirs: 

As the football season begins each year 
the usual arguments are heard as to which 
team plays the toughest schedule. Every- 
one has his own theories as to who does. 
Mere is mine: I looked over the 1959 
schedules for the major teams in the 
country and awarded one point for each 
opponent who is among the top 25 teams 
on a won-lost basis over the past 25 years 
and one point for each opponent who is 
among the top 18 teams as ranked by the 
A.P. and the U.P.I. Here are the results: 
8 points Illinois, Iowa and Pittsburgh; 
7 points — Georgia Tech, Northwestern, 
Notre Dame, Ohio State, Purdue and Ilice; 
fi points— Auburn, Baylor, Georgia, Indi- 
ana, Michigan State, Mississippi State, 
Missouri, Tennessee and UCLA; 

5 points- Army, California, Kentucky, 
Miami, Michigan, Minnesota, Navy, 
North Carolina, Tulane, Vanderbilt, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. 

Edward H. Walton Jr. 
Fairfield, Conn. 

FISHING : MORE 

Sirs: 

I found Roderick Haig-Brown’s article 
on Pacific salmon (The Fish That Runs in 
Millions, SI, Sept. 7), so interesting and 
complete that I would like to read more of 
his writings. Can you give me a list of the 
books he has written? 

He is, of course, living in the West. Can 
you give me his address? 

Warner Goetz 

Spokane 

• Mr. Haig-Brown, who lives ;it 
“Above Tide,” Campbell River, B.C., 
has a new book out this week called 
Fisherman's Summer (William Mor- 
row, $3.75). This is his 12th book; 
among those in print are Fisherman’s 
Winter, Fisherman's Sprint/, Measure 
of the Year, Salt Water Summer, The 
Western Angler, A Hirer Never Sleeps 
and Return to the River.— ED. 

Sirs: 

Can you possibly find out what causes 
the pink pigment in salmon flesh? 

M. J. Plice 

Palatka, Fla. 

• It is the iodine content of the salm- 
on’s flesh.— ED. 

BASEBALL: WATCH HIM 

Sirs: 

Thanks for a wonderful article on Vada 
Pinson ( Baseball Is a Breeze for Vada Pin- 
son, SI, Aug. 31 ). Since I am from Jkhe 
Northwest, he was my favorite player 
when he played for Seattle last year. I 
have seen him do everything. 1 have seen 
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cocWai!s-at koine 


EQUAL TO THOSE 
SERVED AT 
WORLD-FAMOUS 
BARS 

Make them the 
quick, easy way with 
Holland House Dry 
Martini Mix. Just add 
your favorite brand of Gin or 
Vodka to Holland House Dry 
Martini Mix and you'll serve 
perfect Martinis every time. 

Other popular Holland 
House Cocktail Mixes: 
Manhattan, Daiquiri, 
Whiskey Sour, Tom 
Collins, Old Fashioned, 
Bronx, Side Car, 

\ Quinine Tonic and Gimlel 


HOLLAND HOUSE 
MARTINI MIX 

Full pint-enough for 32 cocktails 


At Food, Drug, Beverage & Liquor Stores. 
Write for free cocktail and canap€ recipes! 

Holland House Sales Co., Woodside 77, N. Y. 


BRASS CASE BAROMETER 6 diameter. 
Navy type in heavy spun brass. Best tem- 
perature-compensated movement. Silvered 
dial. #2237, $65 at your dealer or write 
Taylor Instrument Cos., Rochester l.N.Y. 


Absolutely 
different 
pipe tobacco 
. . . try it 


Absolutely different 
pipe tobacco 

... try it 
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him score from second on an infield put- 
out and from first on a solid single. Pin- 
son is the greatest player in the majors 
since Willie Mays. In a couple of years 
there will be no one who can match him. 

Larry Moore 

Olympia, Wash. 

A CHAT WITH ADHEMAR 

Sirs: 

Having just read your excellent article 
about Adhemar da Silva Tht TripU 
Jumper from Brazil, SI, Aug. 31 ), my 
family and I took especial notice when 
we first saw him at the Pan American 
Games in Chicago, August 29. At that 
time he was encouraging the final quali- 
fiers in the broad jump an event in 
which he did not compete. 

As we headed for the exit at the end 
of the day, we passed him in the stands 
and stopped for a chat. The picture be- 
low shows how my 10-year-old son, Jim, 



JIM AND ADHEMAR 


feels about Adhemar. We were all im- 
pressed by his friendliness, warmth and 
simple dignity. 

It was a fitting climax to see him win 
his specialty the next Wednesday. Even 
though he was not at his very best, his 
form was superbly balanced, relaxed and 
graceful. 

Please convey our appreciation to Mr, 
De Carvalho for his splendid article, 
which added immeasurably to our ex- 
perience. 

Arthur L. Reed 

South Bend, Ind. 

KEEPING FIT LEISURELY 

Sirs: 

In keeping with the spirit of national 
fitness or having fun in sports, we have 
a softball team here in Berkeley, made 
up of some nine or so "old men" aver- 
age age early 40s. Most of the fellows are 
former University of California basket- 
ball players whose names are well known, 
at least in these parts, and all are now 
successfully engaged in businesses and 
professions in the San Francisco Bay area. 

Hetc Newell, coach of the University 
of California 1959 NCAA basketball 
continued 



On the fairway and in the clubhouse— the swing is to DAKS. Have you 
discovered their qualities? DAKS are cut in the modern English slimline, 
yet their light weight is inherently American. And never before have these 
faultlessly tailored, self-supporting trousers been offered in such a wide 
variety of fabrics, colours and shades. Now is your time for DAKS. 

Prices from S29.95. In linen S22.50. (Walking shorts, SI4.00.) You will find 
DAKS in fine stores from coast to coast, or write Simpson Imports Inc., 

9 East 37th Street, New York 16, Dept. SA, MUrray Hill 5-7445. There 
are also DAKS for women: skirts from S22.95, slacks and walking shorts. 

• Tailored by S. SIMPSON LTD., London, England. 
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Two's a company . . . four’s a bargain! Why not team up with people you 
like to share the cost of an Avis Rent-a-Car. Choose from many smart makes 
and models— featuring the greatest new Fords you ever drove! Then go in 
comfort ... go in style! Many Avis offices feature low ‘‘off-peak” rates 
when cars aren't busy. Let Avis Rent-a-Car help you go— and save 1 . 


RENT WEEKEND CAR 


on the 

Gentle Art of 
Relaxing 



Next time you feel tense, try this simple 
trick. Invite some friends over for a 
bridge match. The results will be gratify- 
ing, the cost nominal. The cards to use? 
Congress, of course. They've been teach- 
ing people how to relax for more than 75 
years. For a complete book of “Official. 
Rules," send 25fi in coin to Dept. L-2, 

THE UNITED STATES PLAYING CARD COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 



The 

World’s 

Greatest 

Entertainment 

Value 


champs; Will Lotter, former Rose Bowl 
footballer and now University of Cali- 
fornia at Davis varsity football coach 
( who was in Berkeley completing his 
doctorate in education): and I, a broken- 
down old Cal first baseman, round out 
the team. Our aggregation has managed 
to win the Berkeley city softball title for 
several years, although we were squeezed 
out in our championship playoff this year 
by a 1-0 score. (Perhaps it is immodest 



CAL'S NINE OLD MEN 


to add that Newell and I were both away 
that night on university business!) 

As is evident from the enclosed photo- 
graph, the games are very informal, and 
something of a family affair note sons 
in first row. As is clear from the photo, 
our "uniforms” are not quite up to date 
and, in fact, aren’t uniforms. 

Anyway, we have great fun and man- 
age, in a leisurely sort of way, to keep fit. 

Stanley E. McCaffrey 
Vice-President 
The University of California 
Berkeley, Calif. 

TENNIS: ENIGMA WITHIN AN ENIGMA 

Sirs: 

Australia Wins It Back (SI, Sept. 7) 
leads one to think that the Davis Cup 
went its way primarily due to a derelic- 
tion in organization and coaching. The 
lesson so emphatically recognized last 
January in Australia was astonishingly 
ignored in August at Forest Hills. 

Is it really so surprising that Mr. 
Olmedo (doesn’t Mr. Olmedo sound 
strange?) should offer to us what you call 
an enigma? We, the people of the United 
States, are a thick-skinned and crass 
bunch. We take us so for granted, our 
habits, our culture, our high-handed 
manner: and anything that is not us — 
well, it just really isn’t important. 

Olmedo stated that “they don’t un- 
derstand.” I would venture this is 60% 
of his and our problem. The other 40% 
is that we are not particularly interested 
in understanding. 

You speak of the enigma of the player 
from Arequipa. How about the enigma 
of nonprofessionalism, or the enigma of 
Perry-Jonesism vs. Jack-Kramerism? The 
whole swinging cacophonous racket is an 
enigma. 

Bruce Nicholson 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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It’s a Taylor Wine... and you’ll love it! For pleasant 
moments, enjoy the wonder of delicious, ruby-red Taylor New York 
State Port! Serve it often. Taylor Wines are the pride of New York's 
Finger Lakes, one of the world’s most favored vineyard regions. 


At home or when you dine out, you'll be delighted with these 
other superb wines — Taylor Tawny Port or White Tokay. 
Ask your wine merchant tor helpful Taylor booklets 
e'Ht » *. t©« a , hi coMAAHT, me., mah hon os at, N. t. containing wine service guides and delicious recipes. 
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Pat on the Back 



MOVIEMAKERS 

Add the Expert's Touch 

# Arronge your movies in story-telling 
sequence — eliminate unwanted foot- 
age — and you're sure to get requests 
for many repeat showings. It's easy 
with the improved Kolart. 



NEW DUAL-PURPOSE SPLICER 
K A L A R T Editor-Viewer 8 

• Bright screen shows 8mm movies 
in action, enlarged 12 times • New, 
improved splicer permits use of 
handy splicing tape or economical 
film cement • Single handle advances 
film for smooth, flickerless projection 
and fast rewinding • Accommodates 
up to 400’ reels • Complete with 
handy carry carton • Sec it — BUY 
it — at your photo dealer’s. 

NEW LOW PRICE S29.95 „*£?„ 

Send for Illustrated Booklet 
36 pages packed with tips 
on how ro improve your 
V-*: movies. Regularly 50*. 

\ w _ , Yours for only 10*. Send 
for ir today. 

™KALAKT CO., INC. 

Ploinville, Conn. Dept. SI-4 




A good vermouth 
should mind its own business 
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QUIET 

VERMOUTH 

. . . adds just the right 
note of discretion to 
your manhattans or 
martinis. Try a touch! 

IMPORTED • Sweet or Dry 
Schieffelin & Co., New York 


Absolutely different 
pipe tobacco 

. . . try it 






CAPTAIN GEORGE E. T. EYSTON, O.B.E., M.C. 

‘The salt flats in September’ 


At MacLeod’s cafe — an air-condi- 
tioned oasis adjacent to the Bonne- 
ville salt flats— the waitress ignored 
her clamoring tourist trade to serve 
the erect, frosty Englishman with the 
clipped gray mustache and steely-blue 
eyes. “Most hospitable, most hos- 
pitable,” murmured Captain George 
Eyston. There is every reason why 
the residents of Wendover, the town 
bordering the prehistoric lake over 
whose marble-cool salt flats virtual- 
ly every speed record has been es- 
tablished, should greatly admire the 
Captain, lie is the sole survivor of 
speed records’ Big Four — Campbell, 


Jenkins, Eyston and Cobb. Twenty- 
one years ago over these same flats 
Captain Eyston drove his monstrous 
eight-wheeled Thunderbolt at 357.5 
mph to duel John Cobb for the world 
speed record. Five years ago, with 
Ken Miles, he set 17 records in a lit- 
tle MG. Now 62 and an official oi 
automotive, oil and shipbuilding com- 
panies, Captain Eyston leaves record 
breaking to younger drivers “with 
more time to remember them,” con- 
tents himself with returning annually 
to the salt flats to manage the British 
speed attempts. “I love the salt flats 
in September,” says George Eyston. 
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Some decisions must be made swiftly . . . founded 
on hazy notions gathered in a fleeting moment. 

Happily, this is not true for spending money. 
You have the help of magazine advertisements. 
You can gather information you need at your 
own convenience. When a product interests you, 
you can read about it with your full and uninter- 
rupted attention. You can read at your own pace 
— take time to decide. 

You can compare products by shopping the ad- 


vertisements in a magazine like this one . . . and 
in the privacy of your own home. 

You have a printed promise on which to base 
your choice . . . and the manufacturer can’t af- 
ford to fall short of his promise. 

So, you can make sound buying judgments 
every time — save time, save money. 

Much of the credit goes to the clear information, 
the easy comparisons and the printed promises 
you get from the advertisements in magazines. 


Another example of how advertising helps everybody. Time Inc., publisher of Life. Time, Fortune, Sports 
Illustrated, House & Home, Architectural Forum and International Editions of Life and Time. 
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When and Where It 
All Began — TV-wise 



TAILORED FOR THE LIFE YOU LEAD ! 

Continental-dash for the man- 
about-town. From $7.95 to $17.95 
at better stores, or write: Asher 
Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 



Yesterday . . . Brooklyn set 
the scene for the first big 
league game ever televised 


N ear the end of the regular season 
20 years ago, just before the 
World Series, a young, sandy-haired 
enthusiast named Burke Crotty led a 
television crew to Ebbets Field in 
Brooklyn for the first broadcast of a 
major league game. They were glad to 
be there. In those early days of tele- 
vision, in 1939, almost all television 
programs originated in studios, and 
in the blaze of the lights, the heat 
made stage whiskers curl and crisped 
the pages of books like burned toast. 
Engineers, technicians, directors, 
cameramen, actors and dreamers of 
all kinds thought of the day when 
there might be broadcasts under the 
open sky, in the clear fresh air— even 
the air of Brooklyn. 

The day arrived on a Saturday, 
with the Dodgers, in fourth place, 
playing a double-header with the 
Cincinnati Reds, who were leading 


the National League comfortably. 
The 16 men in the National Broad- 
casting Company’s mobile unit placed 
one camera near the visiting players’ 
dugout, and behind a right-hand 
batter’s position. They hoisted the 
other up to the second deck and 
started to put it into the press box. 
But the sportswriters wouldn’t per- 
mit the one-eyed monster in the same 
quarters with them. In those days 
television cables were several inches 
thick and looked dangerous. “There 
wasn’t any trouble about it,” Crotty 
remembers. “They just told us we 
couldn’t put it in there.” 

Thus eased out of literature, the 
technical crew stewed about for 
awhile and finally got the second 
camera in a second-tier box back of 
the catcher. There was just time for 
a few pregame shots — Leo Durocher 
beaming at the camera for Brooklyn 
as Red Barber introduced the teams, 
with the sun beaming down on the 
33,535 paid attendance in the stands 
— before the first game started. And 


thereafter the crew was kept hopping. 
In those days, according to the 



pioneer camera was set up alongside visitors’ dugout as second camera peeked 
from box above. The batters were barely visible on home screen, outfielders a blur. 
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best recollection of people present, 
the lenses couldn’t be adjusted for 
distance. Now they zoom into the 
field for a closeup or draw back for a 
long view of the outfield after a fly. 
But in 1939, the announcer stood be- 
side the camera, his ears flattened 
with earphones, and spelled out what 
was happening into a microphone— 
an absolute necessity, for without 
him there was no way of telling what 
was going on. In this case Red Barber 
told the television audience that Luke 
Hamlin, known as Hot Potato Ham- 
lin, was on the mound for the Dodg- 
ers. Almost at once McCormick, the 
solid Cincinnati batter who at the 
time stood seventh in the league, hit 
Hot Potato hard, but you couldn’t 
see it on the television screen. The 
cameras were helpless when it came to 
following the ball in flight. 

For some reason the Dodgers, who 
were not sparkling just then, blos- 
somed as soon as they had the cam- 
eras on them. That old actor Leo 
Durocher was leaping and pivoting 
around the field like a ballet dancer. 
He made the most spectacular play 
of the game when he backhanded 
Eddie Joost’s certain hit and tossed it 
to first. That showed plainly on the 
screen. A new era in baseball had 
begun. And perhaps a new era in ham 
acting. Cincinnati eventually won 
the game, giving Bucky Walters his 
21st win of the year. Hamlin, who 
won 20 in 1939, never had another 
good year after that. 

At this point we come to a per- 
plexing historical interlude. A group 
of Hawaiian dancing girls appeared 
before the cameras. What they were 
doing there has never been made 
clear. It seems that a ceremony was 
planned to honor Alexander Cart- 
wright, the baseball pioneer. 

Cartwright was a big old gray- 
beard who could have been cast for 
Moses in Cecil B. de Mille's Ten 
Commandment. He died in Hono- 
lulu in 1893, and the impression pre- 
vailed that he must have been a na- 
tive Hawaiian. Hence these native 
girls singing aloha and draping /''is 
around the necks of the players. 
They also went through what was 
called a native pineapple-juice drink- 
ing ceremony. Hmm. At any rate, 
whatever the tribal significance of 
these rites in Brooklyn, the effect 
on the Dodgers was electrifying. 
Cookie Lavagetto, previously undis- 
tinguished, immediately got on base. 
Dolf Camilli drove him in with his 
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SAAB 


The body shell of the SAAB was 
designed in such a way that all 
of the i>artx, when welded together, cooperate with one another to form a structure 
of singular strength. Each part of the body is capable of withstanding approxi- 
mately the same stresses as any other part. This fact has been rcrijied by loading 
tests carried out under realistic conditions, in which the stresses in the construc- 
tion were measured by means of strain gauges in the same manner as adopted 
for the load testing of aircraft. Ueformation measurements show that a very rigid 
construction has 


achieved. In 


SAAB body shell, 
our company drew 
on its long ex per i- 

Europe's leading 
builders of jet air- 
craft. A paper on 
the SAAB design 
is available if 
you wish. 
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MAN does not begin 
climbing mountains or fishing or 
sailing without changing a little 
himself , and never , any where in 
the world, have so many new peo- 
ple discovered so quickly the pleas- 
ures, disciplines and rewards of 
ardent participation in sport.” 
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Step ahead in COMFORT! 


RED WING 

SHOES in this popular 
"Chukka" with original 
"Sweat- Proof" Leather 
insoles and Wedge Crepe soles. 
Also available in plain toe pattern 

ED WING SHOE COMPANY 

127 MAIN STREET • RED WING, MINNESOTA 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH PITTSBURGH, PA. DALLAS, TEXAS 
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EARLY TV continued 

22nd homer of the season. The Dodg- 
ers piled up six runs. They won the 
second game 6-1. Burke Crotty and 
his crew coiled up their cables in the 
twilight without even knowing who 
had won. They were merely aware, 
according to Crotty, of a great relief. 

It is impossible for a generation 
familiar with the clear pictures and 
the fast action of modern television 
to comprehend what experimental 
programs had been like. “That heat!" 
said Sid Desfor, a photographer who 
was present at Ebbets Field for the 
first major league broadcast and who 
had been taking publicity pictures 
of NBC studio broadcasts. “It was 
murder!” And the first remote pro- 
grams — anything not sent from the 
studio was a remote— “were pretty 
crummy pictures.” 

But they had improved signifi- 
cantly in the few months since the 
first televised ball game. That was 
the Columbia-Princeton game on 
May 17, 1939 at Baker Field. The 
game was a fiasco. PLAYERS are like 
flies, ran a headline. The troubles 
were so monumental that nobody 
thought to call them bugs. Nobody 
could be recognized on the screen. 
All faces were dark. The outfielders 
were entirely invisible. Only rarely 
could three players be seen at one 
time. The only time a viewer could 
tell what was happening was when 
there was a bunt or infield play. It 
was a good game— Princeton won 
2 1 in 10 innings — but watchers 
would never have guessed it if An- 
nouncer Bill Stern had not been 
there. The Timex concluded, some- 
what unprophetically, that baseball 
“is a thrill to the eye that cannot 
be electrified and flashed through 
space.” 

By comparison, the Brooklyn ex- 
periment was a roaring success. At 
the time (Aug. 26, 1939) only an es- 
timated 500 sets had been sold. Four 
months of regular programs had al- 
ready passed. But lively indoor pro- 
grams were almost impossible, if only 
because the heat of the lights melted 
the inspiration of everybody con- 
cerned. Television folklore abounds 
in tales of misadventures caused by 
the heat. That thriller The Gorilla, 
for example, ends with the gorilla 
driven from a cellar by a smoke gre- 
nade, something that had been shown 
without incident on the stage. The 
prop man, an engineer and inventor 
named Bill Eddy, was waiting behind 


the door with the smoke-producing 
ingredients, consisting of asthma 
powder, blowtorch and breakers, ac- 
companied by the gorilla, a sensible 
young actor in a moth-eaten gorilla 
skin. At his cue Eddy lit the mixture. 
But the heat waves did terrific things 
to the ventilation: vast billows of 
smoke poured up. The actors on the 
stage were still dawdling over their 
lines when, way ahead of time, the 
audience was startled by the appear- 
ance of a gorilla, shouting hoarsely, 
“I'm getting out of here!” 

Another time, an actor was sup- 
posed to drink from a decanter of 
wine, not knowing it had been poi- 
soned. Under a spotlight it had 
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featured Leo Duroeher with Red Barber. 


grown boiling hot, and as he took a 
swig he let out a screech and gave 
a vivid demonstration of the death 
throes from drinking hot, poisoned 
wine. Another time, a shot was to 
shatter a lamp on a table. In the re- 
hearsals the lamp shattered on sched- 
ule. But when the show was on the 
air nothing happened. So the actors 
ad libbed a whole new conclusion to 
the drama. They had just brought 
it off and were congratulating them- 
selves when the curtain came down, 
and all at once the lamp shattered. 

It was such incidents as these that 
had many TV people placing all their 
faith in outdoor shows. Despite the 
dreary Columbia-Princeton perform- 
ance, Tom Hutchinson, NBC’s pro- 
gram manager, said, “This signals the 


beginning of an important develop- 
ment in the art of pictures through 
the air, for outdoor sports will furnish 
much of the most interesting material 
we could televise.” Together with 
John Royal, then vice-president in 
charge of television development for 
NBC, Hutchinson is generally cred- 
ited with pioneering in sports tele- 
vision. But most of the original crew 
that broadcast the Dodger-Reds dou- 
ble-header went on to distinguished 
careers. Harold See, the chief engi- 
neer at the field, is now general man- 
ager of a television station in San 
Francisco. Crotty, who began in NBC 
as a $56-a-month mail room clerk, is 
vice-president of an advertising com- 
pany. In that day, most television 
cameramen were engineers, and as 
improvements were made on the field 
they went into technical work, and 
most of them are now directors or su- 
pervisors of departments in NBC. 

Immediately after the Brooklyn- 
Cincinnati telecast the prevailing 
skepticism about the future of such 
programs ended. The Times, appar- 
ently forgetting its first bearish reac- 
tions, reported a great technical im- 
provement since the college game. It 
commented favorably on the TV 
technicians’ increased skills. 

Sports events, even including a few 
more big league games in 1940, con- 
tinued to be televised intermittent- 
ly up to Pearl Harbor. Television 
marked time during the war years, 
but by the end of 194(5 there were 
14,000 television receiving sets in 
homes in the United States and five 
stations. Crotty says that it was the 
big World Series after the war that 
put television over. The seven-game 
St. Louis-Boston Series in 194(5, fol- 
lowed by the Dodger- Yankee seven- 
game Series the next year, changed 
the average citizen's view of televi- 
sion, changed the television set from a 
curiosity to a household necessity. 

The statistics seem to bear him 
out. The number of television sets in 
homes jumped to 940,000 in 1948 and 
to 3,825,000 in 19 49. By 1951 the 
figure was 10,270,000, receiving from 
108 stations, and the increase con- 
tinued at the same rate to 50 million 
(and 570 stations) by 1959. When the 
first major league game was broad- 
cast, one bold prediction (Life) was 
that within 10 years as many as 10 
million viewers might watch a World 
Series on television. The estimated 
number watching the 1958 Series 
was 60 million. 

— Robert Cantwell 



Another adventure in one of the 87 land* where I ..iii.idiuii Uub i~ “The Br*l In The House' 


Its a bull's-eye or nothing in this 

African Manhood Test 


1 .“You have to In- Deadeye Dirk to become a Masai war- 
rior, ami I'm afraid I don't rate." writes an American friend of 
(Canadian (Hub. “Years ago, n youth became a warrior only by 
killin': a man. Today, lie must measure up in a spear-throwing 
test. Hi- net* one chance to hit the backbone line where a zebra- 
skin's stripe* form a 'V'. When I witnessed this rare trial in 
Tanganyika lust month. I pot my own aim to the test. 



2." The chief's sou had shown me the fin 
[mints of the Masai's dearest possession. Eac 
8-font spear is pointed at both ends, and on 
end is sharp enough to shave with. A here 
weapon, hut ten limes as heavy as a javelii 


3 . "Ms third throw hit the mark. That satisfied the 
proud Masai, hill it didn't tempt me to trade in my 
rifle. This tribe lives in the heart of Idg-gamc coun- 
try. -urromided hy lion, rhino and elepliant. Their 
spears are their only means of defense. 


Why litis whisky's world-wide popularity? 
Canadian Club has a flavor so distinctive, 
no other whisky tastes quite like it. And 
that's not all. Of all the world's great whis- 
kies, the lightest arc Scotch and Canadian. 


6 years old • 90.4 proof • Imported from Canada 


Of these Canadian Cluh, at 'JO. I proof, is 
lightest of them all. This happy combination 
means you can stay with it all evening long 
—in cocktails before dinner, highballs after. 




IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CAN AOA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC.. DETROIT. MICH. BLENDED CANAOIAN WHISKY 





Style as exciting as a 60-yard pass! The 

double swirl is the latest. And the Velcro 1 strap fas- 
tener lets you adjust to your liking — sticks like a burr, 
too! Also in cordo brown or antiqued desert tan grain. 
Pedwin Division. Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis. 

&a dg Q Other styles 8.99 to M.99. Pedwin Jrs. for 

| J ^ boys 8.99 ond 9.99. All Higher Denver West 



